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Ladies’ and Children’s Summer 
Dresses, Figs. 1-5. 
Fig. 1.—Hovusr Dress ror Youne Girt. 
Gray cambric dress—skirt trimmed with a deep 
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Fig. 1.—Housr Dress ror Youne 
GIRL. 





Fig. 2.~—Surr ror Girt From 2 To 4 


side-pleated flounce, waist and over-skirt with 
darker stripes. Swiss muslin chemisette. 

Fig. 2.—Suit ror Girt From 2 To 4 YEARS 
oLD. Gray piqué dress. Pleated cambric blouse 
with long sleeves. 
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Fig. 3.—Lapy’s WALKING 
Dress. 


Fig. 3.—Lapy’s Watkine Dress. Fawn- 
colored silk dress with heart-shaped basque. 
The bottom of the skirt is slashed as shown by 
the illustration, forming tabs, and is trimmed 
with bias strips, bows, and buttons of fawn-col- 
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YEARS OLD. 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUMMER DRESSES, FIGS. 1-5. 


Fig. 4.—Surt ror Girt rrom 4 To 6 


ored: silk in a darker shade. ‘The under-dress 
is made of darker silk. Instead of slashing the 
bottom of the skirt, triangular pieces of dark 
brown silk may be set on to simulate slits. The 
trimming of the basque consists of bias strips 
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Fig. 5.—Lapy’s WALKING 
Dress. 
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and bows of dark brown silk and silk fringe of 
the color of the dress. Swiss muslin chemisette 
and sleeves, trimmed with gathered Swiss muslin 
ruffles. Brown straw hat, trimmed with brown 
velvet and feathers. 

Fig. 4.—Suir ror Girt rrom 4 To 6 YEARS 
oxp. Pink and white striped poplin dress. 
White cashmere under dress, Pink ribbon bow 
in the hair and at the bottom of the waist. 

Fig. 5.—Lapy’s Watxinc Dress. Dress of 
cd gray barége. ‘The deep flounce, bows, and 

ias strips on the under-skirt are all made of the 
material, The over-skirt is open at the front and 
very long at the back, and is trimmed with a bias 
= of barége and silk fringe. The draped part 
of the skirt at the back ends in scarfs at the left 
side; the bottom of these scarfs is trimmed with 
fringe. The waist revers and the sleeve trim- 
ming are formed of bias strips; the sleeve trim- 
ming and the bow at the waist are also trimmed 
with fringe. 








THE WIDOW. 
By KATE PUTNAM OSGOOD. 

Tar chamber of death is empty now; 

And, two by two, the funeral train 
Slowly under the hill’s high brow 

Winds out of sight in the willow lane: 
Under the hill, through the meadow gate, 

And up ‘neath the orchard’s flying snow, 
To the grave whose narrow bounds await 

The owner of all, a week ago. 


There is not a cloud in the whole great sky; 
The redolent air is soft as June; 

And that early robin that flashes by 
Is trying a snatch of his summer tune. 


For, with every step on a fresher flower, 
The feet of April are close on May. 
Young life, in its first unshaken power, 
Laughs out defiance of death to-day. 
Under the weeds, for her widowhood meet, 
The heart of a woman gives back again 
In tremulous measure, beat by beat, 
The swell of the freed earth’s choral strain. 
Year after year hath the constant Spring 
The same sweet miracle wrought anew; 
Yet only to-day the robins sing, 
The grass is growing, the sky is blue; 
For here, by an open grave, the late 
Dim buds of hopes that have missed their bloom, 
Loosened at length from a wintry weight, 
Stir blindly out of their prison gloom. 


Heavy the burden of griefs and fears 
That sinks with the coffin down to dust! 
The death in life of her loveless years, 
The long oppression, the murdered trust. 


Bury it deep, the bitter Past! 

Cover her dead from her tearless sight! 
The frozen midnight is gone at last, 

And a new morn risen with life and light. 
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Harper’s WEEKLY contains ONE- 
THIRD more Reading Matter, a larger 
number of Illustrations, and is conspicu- 
ously better Edited and Printed than any 
other Illustrated Newspaper. Its circu- 
lation is more than DOUBLE that of any 
similar publication. 

t= The brilliant serial novel, “ Lorp 
KiLcopsin,” by CHARLES LEVER, author 
of “That Boy of Norcott’s,” etc., was 
commenced in Harper’s WEEKLY for 
June 17, 1871. 





Ia A Cut Paper Pattern of a Youth's Suit, 
consisting of English Walking Coat, Vest, and 
Pantaloons, and graded to fit Boys from eight to 
fifteen years old, will be published with our next 
Number. For complete list of Cut Paper Patterns 
published see Advertisement on page 511. 

(a Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain patterns and illustrations of a variety of Rid- 
ing-Habits, Water -proof and Mohair Dusters ; 
Linen, Silk, Poplin, Percale, and Foulard Dresses ; 
Infants’ Clothing, Children’s Dresses, Jackets, Pet- 
ticoats with and without Trains ; Fancy Articles, 
elc., ele. 





ECHOES. 


HE marvelous sweetness of echoes is a 
phenomenon which has been often no- 
ticed. In mountainous regions—in some 
parts of the Alps, for instance—a few simple 
notes drawn from a shepherd’s pipe are taken 
up and sent from hill to mount and from rock 
to cliff, and reduplicated and intertwined into 
the most enchanting melodies. 

Such results can not be produced in a 
small room by any performer from any in- 
strument. It is when one is making music 
out-doors and for others that Nature brings 
her arrangements into a powerful and mu- 
sical orchestral following of a simple leader- 
ship. Then, out of five or six notes of the 
gamut evoked by an unscientific soul from 
a reed plainer than Pan’s, she makes choirs 
of boys singing in a cathedral, companies of 
nuns chanting in a convent, and bugle calls, 
and all the highest capabilities of the organ, 
until the hearer listens in breathless delight, 
wondering whether it is heaven or earth that 
is thus set a-singing. 








As in every thing else, there is a moral 
correspondence with the natural phenome- 
non. It is thus with all our speeches and all 
our deeds. We really have the least good 
of those things which we do entirely for our- 
selves, and the most pleasure of those things 
which we do for others. We seem almost 


utterly to fail to receive what we take to’ 


ourselves, and strangely incapable of impov- 
erishing ourselves by giving to others. What 
we take we lose; what we give we gain. 
The whole social and spiritual world seems 
to have been constructed on the idea of 
echoes. 

Down among men’s most materialistic 
pursuits, mechanical labor, and the severi- 
ties of trade life, this principle finds perpet- 
ual illustrations. The man who sets him- 
self to the work of conducting a business, 
whether large or small, for his own special 
individual gain, soon finds that he is like 
the man who has carried his instrument into 
a small room, closely shut and strongly 
walled, that he may have all the music fold- 
ed down upon his own ears. It soon grows 
dull, monotonous, and stale. The man who 
strives to make his business pecuniarily 
profitable to very many people is the out- 
door musician, to whom echoes reply, redu- 
plicating and multiplying his little capital 
many thousandfold. He grows most rich and 
most rapidly rich who most speedily sends 
pecuniary profits to the largest number of 
other operators. 

The same holds good of our pleasures. 
There are none who have not had some ex- 
perience of the dreariness of hunting pleas- 
ure for themselves. It is so toilsome, so un- 
productive, so unsatisfactory. So much so 
have men found it that we compromise by 
endeavoring to make the hunt socially, in 
groups, such as picnics and similar parties. 
But even then it is only a partial success. 

Pleasure is like love, and love is 

“Like Dian’s kiss. Unasked, unsought, 
Love gives itself, and is not bought.” 


It is when we do not call it that pleasure 
comes. It flies the seeker, and seeks the 
worker. It is when we are least thoughtful 
of ourselves, and most intent on giving pleas- 
ure to others, that we find it coming to us. 
It is not our own music; it isanecho. We 
speak a word; it comes back whole sen- 
tences. We utter a note; from crag and 
scar it comes modulated and rhythmic, and 
the variations of the notes wrought into 
strains. 

In our personal cares and troubles we seek 
the consolation of philosophy. The logic is 
sound. Our arguments ought to strengthen 
and comfort us, but somehow they do not. 
In our solitary chamber we grow heavier 
and more sorrowful, reasoning upon our 
youth and strength and elastic constitu- 
tions and troops of friends. Even those 
friends fail to make us happier. They come 
to comfort us, and go away brighter than 
when they came, but leaving us darker. 
Out of the darkness we go into busy life, 
hear of some stricken heart, and see some 
weak shoulder bending lower and lower un- 
der its burdens. We run to help the burden- 
bearer, and our own heavy hearts grow light- 
er. We speed away to cheer the stricken 
heart, and all our souls grow musical to our 
own sorrowful spirit, and we hear in our 
own words deeper and better things than 
the listener to whom they are addressed. 
Earth and heaven make musical echoes out 
of the utterances of our own hoarse voices. 

Therefore let us go out under the open 
sky, among the grand mountains which were 
made for other things, but which make ech- 
oes, and whatever good, brave, kind word 
we speak to others shall return laden with 
emphasis of delight to our own souls. If 
we go selfishly, asking, “Do you love me?” 
the playful elfins of the echoes will begin 
their tantalizing begging of “Love me! love 
me!” But if a poor fainting heart lies at 
our feet, and we shower down tenderness in 
words, saying, “I love you,” a thousand mu- 
sical spirits of the air will peal their mani- 
fold assurances on our ears, each saying, in 
its own tone, “I love you! Llove you! I love 
you!” 

Let us waken the echoes. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
« Of an Erpensive Pleasure. 


Y DEAR JOB,—I miss you from your 

accustomed haunts in the city, and I 
suppose, therefore, that you have flown to 
the hills or to the sea. Perhaps you think 
that you have left only heat and discomfort 
behind, and you fancy us parched and de- 
spairing in the desert of brick and stone. 
Spare your sympathy; for at this moment 
the softest of cool breezes blows over the 
paper upon which I write; and I smile as I 
think of those who walk under umbrellas 
by the glaring sea pitying the victims of the 
city. Yet I shall not conceal that I lately 
ran away for a few days, and stood by the 
loud-sounding sea, and looked across the 
great plain upon which no hedge nor fence 





seyers us from Italy and Greece and all the 
lands of wonder and romance. It was at a 
great watering-place—a kind of resort that 
I had not seen for many years: since the 
days which my young friends are fond of 
calling the slow days of my youth, or the 
dull old times—as if any new times were so 
fresh and fair as those that I remember! 

I was compelled, of course, to compare 
and contrast what I saw with what I re- 
membered ; and I wondered more than ever 
at the immense discomfort which we buy at 
an enormous price and call summer pleasure. 
Let me relate a few incidents, very familiar 
and very ludicrous, which will show you 
plainly, my dear Job, that I have been there. 
After a hot and dusty day in the cars we 


rolled into the sea-side village. Already I | 


had seen from afar the huge card-paper pal- 
aces in which we were to lodge, with all the 
signs of a very short and very fierce season. 
Immediately the car was crowded with peo- 
ple pressing in to get seats for the station 
beyond, so that we had to fight vigorously 
to escape from the train before we were car- 
ried on. The struggle was very animated. 
I saw a great deal of ruin wrought upon the 
dresses of ladies; and you have never seen 
in a pig-sty at feeding time a more selfish 
contest than that of the gentlemen getting 
into the train to secure places. I wonder if 
we think that selfishness of the grossest 
kind is any more agreeable in traveling than 
under other circumstances in life. I observed 
one person, well dressed, and who evidently, 
as Thackeray used to say, thought no small 
beer of himself as a gentleman; but I as- 
sure you, my dear Job, that his conduct upon 
entering that car was precisely what it would 
have been, at a public table, if he had spread 
out his arms and had swept every thing that 
he could reach into his plate, and had be- 
stowed his elbows literally upon all his 
neighbors. 

The rule in traveling seems to be the 
sheerest selfishness; and we apparently 
think that the ordinary laws of decency and 
Christianity are unequal to the emergencies 
of a railroad train or a watering-place. It 
is really astonishing to remark how little 
real courtesy is observable under the various 
circumstances of travel. A person, for in- 
stance, occupies half of the seat in a car, and 
a mother enters with two children. She 
meekly inquires if the other place upon the 
seat is taken, and, depositing one child upon 
it, she pushes on to find another seat.. How 
often does the Sybarite who has comfortably 
established himself by the window tell the 
mother to take the whole seat for herself 
and her children? Or the sun streams in 
upon the other side of a car on a dog-day 
morning, and, how often, my dear Job, do 
you rise, upon the shady side, and ask the 
lady or the elderly gentleman who is calm- 
ly boiling in the sunshine to take your more 
comfortable place? Indeed, there seems to 
be a feeling, an uneasy consciousness, that 
we are imposed upon if we do not secure all 
the best places and the best things for our- 
selves, instead of offering them to others. 
But I thought that courtesy was regard for 
others and sacrifice of self. 

We pay an immense price, I say, for all 
this discomfort of summer travel. What 
rooms, for instance, they put us into! And 
what a constant and absurd consciousness 
a man has that he is being angled for by 
waiters and other cormorants and sea-side 
birds of prey! I struggle out of the car in 
which the fierce war of the succession is 
fought out, and I climb into an omnibus, in 
which my fellow-men sit near the door, 
so that they may be the first out and the 
first booked at the hotel. We are dragged 
through the street and dumped at the great 
gate of the caravansary. Then in procession 
we approach the office book and record our 
names, wistfully watching the urbane and 
gentlemanly clerk who is to allot us our 
cells. How warm is the greeting of some 
one who has the advantage of the clerkly 
acquaintance! How plainly the tone says 
that, of course, for such a friend there will 
be no exile to a back-room upon the fifth 
story! And here is the gentleman who 
drove the omnibus, awaiting his little fare. 
And here is the gentleman who has taken 
my umbrella and overcoat, and who will 
show me to my room. Alas! I knew not 
the gentlemanly and urbane warden, and 
the turnkey consigns me to a dreadful den. 

There are a bed, and a wash-stand, and 
two small towels, and a bureau, and a chair. 
There is one window, and there is no view. 
The gentleman in attendance puts down the 
bag briskly, and begins to dust me with his 
broom. He dusts with a surprising agility 
and a kind of ridiculous cadence, thumping 
his wisp. How long did I think of stopping? 
He should like to wait upon me during my 
stay. His name is Borax, Sam Borax, and 
he is always sitting in the office; and, in 
fine, I discover that the time has arrived for 
a little outlay, and I place a smali sum in 
Samuel’s hand. He is very much obliged, 
and will bring a pitcher of ice-water imme- 
diately. He departs, and leaves the world 





to melancholy and tome. But he re-appears 
with his pitcher of water, and asks if there 
is any thing that I want. Any thing? Oh, 
Samuel Borax, every thing! A little sense 
of comfort, if you please, a chance of pleas- 
ure, a hope of escape from this doom! Sam- 
uel does not interpret my silence, and once 
more departs. 

It is extremely entertaining to see how 
Sam Borax earns his money, and to observe 
what his idea of waiting upon me is. Every 
time I enter the house and proceed to my 
dreary quarters I have scarcely closed the 
door when I hear a knock. I open, and Sam 
appears with a pitcher of ice-water. During 
the day that I remain he brings me about 
five gallons of that liquid in relays. He is 
not daunted by the evident fact that I have 
not sipped a drop of his previous supplies, 
and he carries away the slopping pitcher as 
if I had drained it dry. As he leaves for the 
night he asks at what time I shall be stir- 
ring, and punctually at that time he is at 
the door. We exchange a few remarks about 
the pleasant morning, and he falls upon-my 
clothes with his Wisp. All the coats which 
he had severely dusted and hung up on the 
afternoon before, and which have been un- 
touched since, he subjects to another severe 
dusting, and again hangs them up to await 
a subsequent wisping. It seems to me, as I 
watch Samuel Borax thrice slaying the slain, 
that the extremest under-clothes do not es- 
cape his dusting hand, and I wonder wheth- 
er he will think it essential that my proper 
person be wisped before bathing. 

As I emerge into the halls and upon the. 
great piazzas of the house I see large num- 
bers of persons who, like me, are enjoying 
themselves. They walk aimlessly up and 
down, or they smoke and look seriously at 
the ocean, or they are tilted up on two legs 
of their chairs reading yesterday’s newspa- 
pers—squeezing them dry, as it were; every 
body with an air of intolerable ennui, and 
evidently delighted at the frequent passing 
of carriages in which drive the fashionable 
and the fair, duly arrayed to be stared at 
and to stare. <A few of us stroll off in the 
heat with umbrellas, and meeting a boy 
with the morning papers from the city, we 
buy them for ten cents a copy. Groups of 
children are bathing in the surf, and a few 
nurses are parading with infants in their 
arms. I observe a very few gentlemen sit- 
ting in the shady corners of summer-houses 
over the sea, who, like me, are enjoying 
themselves at great expense. 

By eleven o’clock we all begin to pull out 
our watches and think of dinner, which is 
yet three hours distant. There is a feeling 
of despair as to the disposition of that vast 
interval of time, and we move on a little fur- 
ther in the heat under our umbrellas. Then 
we turn and move homeward again. There 
are the same groups of smokers and tilted 
newspaper readers, who have an air of being 
very much obliged to us for coming in and 
furnishing them an object to look at. Hap- 
pily, too, an omnibus with jaded passengers 
in rumpled dusters presently arrives, and we 
all gaze at them with intense interest. Then 
their luggage comes in a later wagon, and 
we are very grateful. We look over the old 
magazines and last week’s illustrated papers 
at the news-stand, and we read the lists of 
arrivals in the hotel book, while Time, the 
snail, drops sound asleep. 

I go to my room to pretend to dress for 
dinner, and Samuel Borax instantly appears 
with pitcher of ice-water number nine, and 
he proceeds to dust me vigorously. It is 
really an excitement of a more positive kind 
than seeing dusty passengers, or even con- 
templating their luggage. When he goes 
out I remark with pleasure that he has left 
part of his broom upon my floor, a trophy of 
his zeal. At dinner, mistrusting the wa- 
ter, I order a pint of sherry, at a rate which 
should speedily enrich the merchants of that 
particular brand, and I am at a great loss for 
food of any kind until I slip an amulet into 
the hand of my dusky servitor. But, my 
dear Job, I can not describe my day of pleas- 
ure in detail. Perhaps you recall similar 
feasts of joy in your own experience. When 
I appear to pay the little bill the amount 
strikes me as preposterous. ‘Why, no, Sir!” 
remarks the cashier. “There was the white 
wine, the juleps at night, the Congress-water 
in the morning, the bottle of sherry, and the 
Burgundy—” 

“Yes, but I had only a pint of sherry.” 

The cashier assumed the air of a man who 
is tolerant of eccentricity, but at last con- 
sented to look, and discovered that I was, 
right, and made a small deduction in his 
bill. 

I have returned, my dear Job; my pleas- 
uring of that kind is over for the summer. 
It was very expensive, but I am cheaply rid 
of it. And pray don’t think, my young 
friend, as you saunter under your umbrella 
by the sea and long for dinner, that we who 
are comfortable and cool at home envy your 
sad and costly pleasures. 

Your sincere friend, 
AN OLD BACHELOR. 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
MIDSUMMER TOTLETTES. 


HE season is at its height, and thinnest 
dresses are in order. French modistes have 
attained perfection in getting up fresh, tasteful, 
and inexpensive toilettes of organdy muslin. A 
solid color is selected for the costume, and the 
trimming is often in quaint contrast ; for exam- 
ple, palest pink organdy is trimmed with gold- 
en brown, light Nile green with leaf brown, 
French gray with prune, écru with violet, and 
sky blue with black. Organdy, though a cot- 
ton fabric, is too frail to endure washing, but 
may be made to iook well all season by being 
dampened and ironed occasionally. As the cos- 
tume is not designed with reference to the laun- 
dry, modistes allow themselves the widest liberty 
in trimmings, using silk ruches, tarlatan puffs, 
and much black velvet ribbon. The belted polo- 
naise, or else a close-fitting marguerite, with high 
white linen lining, half-flowing sleeves, and demi- 
train with many ruffles, is the prescribed style of 
making. The first model is of faint China pink. 
The slightly trained skirt has three side-pleated 
flounces separated by very full ruches of brown 
silk pinked out at the edges. ‘The polonaise is 
long, simply hemmed on the edge, but trimmed 
down each side of the front with a silk ruche and 
Valenciennes lace. A ruche and wider lace are 
around the neck. Half-flowing sleeves, with deep- 
pleated frill falling on the wrist, edged with lace 
and headed by a ruche. A sash of brown gros 
grain is tied behind in wide loops, and length- 
wise bows of the same loop the polonaise high 
on each side. ‘This charming costume is intend- 
ed for a house and carriage dress. It is becom- 
ing to brunettes who have but little color. More 
rosy brunettes should select an écru organdy with 
brown or lapis blue trimming. For blondes 
there is pale green organdy trimmed with tarla- 
tan puffs of oak-color. An exquisite yet sim- 
ple dress is of ciel blue. ‘The demi-train has a 
wide flounce edged with white Bruges lace, the full- 
ness held in broad box-pleats, separated by a bow 
and ends of black ribbon velvet. The polonaise 
has a border of velvet with lace on each side; 
velvet bows are down the entire front and on the 
elbows. A lace ruchearound the neck. Sash of 
broad black velvet. With wild roses in her hair, 
the fair girl who wears this toilette makes a lovely 
picture of-herself. If lace is too expensive, pleat- 
ings or puffs of white tarlatan may be substituted. 
Modistes sell simple costumes of organdy, white 
grounds with a black figure, trimmings of black 
velvet without lace, for $30. If made at home, 
the expense is of course far less. 

Other organdy dresses have untrimmed skirts, 
as the breadths are now so slightly gored that 
the old fashion of hemming skirts is restored. 
The over-skirt is long, merely hemmed and 
draped by tapes beneath, or caught up by black 
velvet bows. ‘The waist is a box-pleated blouse, 
with black velvet ribbon down the centre of each 
pleat. White Victoria lawn dresses made in 
this way, without the velvet, revive the old-time 
simplicity of white muslins, and are exceedingly 
pretty for young girls. The furnishing stores 
charge from $10 to $15 for such dresses. 

A carriage dress worn at the sea-side by a 
young married lady is of sailor blue foulard. 
The skirt has five narrow overlapping flounces, 
each edged with white guipure, and the cluster 
headed by a festooned puffing of China crape. 
The long polonaise is China crape of the same 
blue, trimmed with puffs of the same and guipure. 
The neck is cut out square and filled in with di- 
agonal folds of tulle. A walking suit has a skirt 
of absinthe silk with three flounces, and a polo- 
naise of écru undressed silk. 

Some very stylish toilettes are made of old- 
fashioned barége, and of grenadine of darkest 
brown shades. ‘These are the most serviceable 
dresses of the season, as they do not show soil. 
They are warm, probably, but yet are a relief 
from the all-prevalent black grenadines. 


WIDOW’S GRENADINES. 


A dressy suit for a widow is made of smooth, 
small- meshed grenadine, with alternate scant 
ruffles of the material and English crape. The 
skirt is trimmed very high, and the polonaise is 
long and draped. 

A grateful relief to the warmth of morning 
dresses is found in the chemises Russe of white 
organdy made for widows. ‘These are perfectly 
plain, but of daintiest fabric—the blouse of organ- 
dy, buttoned to the throat with tiny thread but- 
tons, the pointed collar and square turned-over 
cuffs of finest linen cambric, doubled without 
hem or tuck. This waist, with black skirts and 
a widow’s cap of white lawn, is a comfortable 
dress, and so plain that the most fastidious can 
not carp at it. 


HOW TO SHORTEN DEMI-TRAINS. 


The slightly trained skirts worn in the house 
and carriage can be easily shortened for a prom- 
enade on the street. A loop of cord or a small 
ring must be sewed on the under side of the dress 
skirt in each back seam and in the centre of 
back widths. The side gores do not need to 
be shortened. A cord or tape is then passed 
through these loops, also through an eyelet-hole 
in the back seam of the side gore, and is tied 
outside of the skirt in front. The over-skirt 
hides the tapes in front, and the under-skirt is 
drawn up in a puff below the belt, that helps to 
give the stylish bouffant effect. ‘To decide where 
to place the loops, measure the length of the train 
that hangs beyond walking-dress length, and put 
the loops half that distance below the belt. 


INNOVATIONS IN COSTUMES. 


Some innovations in costumes are announced 
by foreign correspondents. ‘The corsage and skirt 
of dresses are of striped fabrics, with sleeves and 
over-skirt of solid color. Again, the entire basque 
and skirt are of silk, the over-skirt and man- 








telet of striped leno. Basques are also made 
of a material quite different from the rest of the 
costume; for example, a skirt and over-skirt of 
pearl gray cashmere, with a basque of claret-col- 
ored gros grain. Evening dresses are also made 
with bodices of a color in contrast with the skirt. 
Pink gros grain basques are worn with black 
Chambery gauze skirts, and turquoise blue silk 
basques with white muslin skirts. The effect is 
said to be very pretty. The basques are not low- 
necked, but are cut square and open in front, and 
are trimmed with a fringed-out silk ruche, and a 
tulle ruche inside, 

The Gabrielle polonaise, fitting the waist per- 
fectly, and very full in the skirt, yet with waist 
and skirt cut in one, is the fashionable over 
dress described by foreign correspondents. These 
differ but little from the Marguerite polonaise 
worn here. ‘The edge of the garment is very 
little trimmed, having a double piping of thick 
cable cord or else a bias silk band for bor- 
der. If a richer garment is desired, a basque is 
outlined by lace and passementerie. Bias bands 
of striped stuff, darker than the dress, are used 
for trimming suits. Cashmere skirts, to be 
worn with a variety of over dresses, are of solid 
color, and are no longer trimmed with flounces, 
but with many bias bands corded at each edge. 
Over-skirts made abroad are straight all around, 
without looping behind or on the sides. 


DELAINE SUITS. 


Delaine dresses, now so fashionable in Europe, 
are among the latest importations. They are 
intended for traveling, the sea-shore, and for 
early fall. The fabric is pure wool, fine, soft as 
cashmere, yet with round, distincts threads, like 
poplin, and has far better body than the delaines 
now in market. The dresses imported are ashes- 
of-roses, dust-color, and wood browns, with self- 
trimmings bound and piped with silk of the 
same shade. The prices range from $40 to $50. 


FALL SILKS. 

Silks for the fall trade are now exhibited in 
the shops to tempt strangers from the West and 
South who come to the city at this season. ‘They 
have black grounds, with double stripes of two 
shades of a color. The stylish almond and 
darker wood brown are together in thickly 
repped stripes on a smooth black surface, tur- 
quoise and sapphire blue are associated, and 
emerald with bottle green. ‘The silk is twenty- 
tio inches wide, and worth the price, $2. 

For $1 75 are repped stripes of a single color 
on black grounds, ponceau, prune, gray, prim- 
rose, and dark green. White stripes on black 
are still very stylish, and will be in demand for 
autumn suits. At present they are sold for va- 
rious prices from $1 a yard upward. The black 
and white check silks, that look so pretty when 
well made and trimmed with velvet, are as low as 
95 cents. 

For information received thanks are due Mes- 
dames Diepen; and GepNEY; and Messrs. A. 
T. Stewart & Co.; ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & 
Co.; and Witson & Greicc. 





Knitting-work Bag with Netted Cover. 
See illustration on page 509. 

Turs knitting-work bag is made of card-board 
covered with violet satin, over which is laid a 
cover of violet saddler’s silk worked in diagonal 
netting; the netted cover is ornamented in the 
design shown by the illustration with violet che- 
nille of a darker shade. A violet satin bag and 
violet silk cords, with tassels of chenille and sad- 
dler’s silk, complete the bag. Cut five pieces of 
card-board from Fig. 57, Supplement; cover 
each of these pieces with net on both sides, and 
also with violet satin. Join the pieces from 30 
to 31 each by means of overhand stitches; the 
first and fifth pieces, of course, are not joined, 
thus leaving an opening at the top of the bag. 
For the netted cover work a four-cornered piece 
of diagonal netting with violet saddler’s silk on 
a mesh three-tenths of an inch in circumference. 
The width of this piece must be equal to the 
length of Fig. 57, Supplement (measuring from 
one point of the pattern to the opposite point), 
and the length must correspond with the length 
of the five joined pieces of card-board. Divide 
the piece lengthwise into five equal strips with- 
out cutting it, draw chenille through each strip 
in the design shown by the illustration, and sew 
the netted cover on the outside of the bag. The 
side edges of the cover must previously be cut 
out in points to suit the shape of the bag. Then 
ornament the bag at the upper edge, along the 
joining seams of the bag pieces and along the 
outer edge of the points, with chenille (see illus- 
tration), and join the extremities of the points 
similarly marked at the ends of the bag by means 
of a brass ring two inches in circumference, which 
is covered with single crochet of violet saddler’s 
silk. Finally, sew a violet satin bag furnished with 
a shirr to the upper edge of the knitting - work 
bag, and furnish the latter with handles of coarse 
violet silk cord, which are ornamented with tas- 
sels as shown by the illustration. ‘The seam 
made by sewing on these handles is covered by 
a satin button. 





PERSONAL. 


CapTaIn HAtt, of the Polaris, was the recipi- 
ent of many presents pior to the departure of his 
expedition. One of these was a tin can care- 
fully scaled, labeled ‘‘Not to be opened until 
the Polaris has reached the arctic seas.” But on 
its passage to the Navy-yard, or being shipped, 
it met with an accident, and the secret leaked 
out. It was a can of patent axle-grease, with 
which Captain Hatt or his survivors were affec- 
tionately requested by letter to lubricate the 
eri of this slow-going world, if found at the 
pole. 

—Mr. ALVIN ADAMS, the founder of the Adams 
Express Company, is said to own the most ex- 





pensive and beautiful country place in New En- 

land. It lies in Watertown, seven miles from 

oston, and contains 150 acres. The grounds 
and farm are unsurpassed. The second floor of 
the house is on a level with the dome of the 
State-house in Boston, and from the tower can 
be seen twenty-six towns and cities. One of the 
features of the house is the art gallery, one of 
the best in the country. There is nothing in 
Boston equal to it. It costs $100,000 a year to 
keep _ the place. So much for carrying par- 
cels! Somebody once expressed the opinion 
that ‘‘Eve was created for Adam’s express com- 
pany.” 

—Mr. WILtiAm Stuart, a lineal descendant 
of W1111AM PEny, is the present recipient of a 
pension of $20,000 per annum from the British 

overnment, and has been since 1790, when 

WILLIAM PiTt, then Prime Minister, after con- 
ferring with Mr. Fox, leader of the opposition, 
asked Parliament to make that allowance, as 
‘an inadequate compensation’ for the loss of 
the territorial rights of the PENN family in Penn- 
sylvania. In 1759 Dr. FRANKLIN drew up a 
curious paper, giving a minute calculation of 
the supposed worth of the proprietary estate, 
and made it $50,000,000. The sons of PENN fa- 
vored the British side; hence the $20,000 pen- 
sion. The Duke of Marlborough still draws 
$20,000 a year for services rendered to the na- 
‘tion by his ancestor in Queen ANNeE’s time. 
The Marquis of Bath, the Marquis of Camden, 
and the Duke of Grafton are pensioners to the 
amount of $15,000 a year. 

—The Misses ScHENCK made their début at the 
court ball a few days ago at Buckingham Palace. 
The Court Journal says that “the graceful cos- 
tume of Miss JuLIA ScuENcK was particularly 
noticed, and was composed of rich poult de soie, 
skin-color, cut en train in the Louis XV. style. 
It was trimmed with a profusion of ruches of il- 
lusion tulle of a shade deeper than the pomlt de 
soie, also with Spanish blonde, called blane de 
lumiére, and running through the blonde and 
tulle were several garlands of brown leaves, 
blush rose-buds, and blush roses.”’ 

—The Empress EveGeEnre, on the occasion of 
the papal jubilee, is reported to have sent a let- 
ter of congratulation to the Pope, through Car- 
dinal Lucien BonaparTE, together with an of- 
fering of 100,000 francs in the name of the im- 
perial family; which goes to show that the 
‘imperial’ or any family that can give in that 
style is not likely to sufier for the common ne- 
cessities of life. 

—Mr. Dapp—that is the name, Dapp—is the 
** dad’’ of nineteen children, of whom an Eastern 
man says there are cight pairs and three aces, 
Mrs. Dapp threatens to draw the poker on any 
man who speaks of her little ones in that de- 
risive manner. 

—Mary Earnest, who recently died in Michi- 
gan at the age of 109, up to the hour of her death 
believed that ‘‘the Lord had forgotten her and 
left her upon the earth.” 

—The late Peer B. Porter, of Niagara Falls, 
bequeathed $5000 to the literary fund of Hamil- 
ton College, from which he graduated in 1826. 

—The fine country-seat of Rev. Samurn Os- 
goon, on Long Island, has this peculiarity: 
throughout the grounds all the trees, rocks, and 
stones are embellished with scriptural quota- 
tions and verses of proverbs in conspicuous 
eharacters. 

—A colossal statue of the late Lieutenant- 
General WINFIELD Scott, by Launt Tompson, 
is in such state as to give indication of a superi- 
or work ofart. It represents the General as he 
appeared in his prime, at the close of the Mexi- 
can war. 

—The Khedive of Egypt is so well satisfied 
with his American officers that he has declined 
the offer of several French officers who volun- 
teered to enter his service. 

—Miss Linu LELAND, daughter of Mr. War- 
REN LELAND, has just graduated from Rockland 
Institute with the highest honors. She had 
worn the Badge of Honor for four years in suc- 
cession, the first time such a distinction had 
been achieved in twenty years, and which re- 
quires that the student shall not have missed a 
day, nor an hour, nor a lesson, nor in any way 
received a discredit mark during the entire year. 
Her valedictory is said.to have been the best 
ever delivered before the Institute. 

—Miss VIOLETTA COLVILLE, who had been a 
pupil of WERTELL, the educator of Ni~sson, up 
to the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian war, but 
since has been prosecuting her studies in Leip- 
sic, Saxony, was recently very highly honored. 
At a musical matinée performance given at the 
mansion, at Weimar, of the Grand Duke of Alten- 
berg, Miss VIOLETTA and her mother, Madame 
Mary Provost, were invited guests, among 
whom was the Abbé Liszt, the great pianist. 
Among the vocalists Miss VIOLETTA appeared, 
and after her first song the “great LiszT’’ was 
so much pleased that he volunteered to accom- 
pany her himself in subsequent efforts. We 
doubt if even Patti or NiLsson have ever been 
more honored. 

—Dover has recently lost one of its notable men, 
Mr. SAMUEL TUTTLE, at the age of eighty-three. 
He was lineally descended from JoHNn TUTTLE, 
one of the earliest settlers of Dover, and the an- 
cestor of a succession of substantial families of 
that name, who have lived for nearly two cen- 
turies and a half in the southern part of Dover. 
He lived on the easterly side of the Neck, a little 
below the site of the First Church, where he died 
in 1663. In the year 1642 the lands bounding on 
the “ Three Creeks,” so called, on the west side 
of Back River, were granted to him, and formed 
part of his farm at the time of his death, above 
two hundred years ago. The title and posses- 
sion of this primitive estate have continued to 
his descendants bearing his surname down to 
the late SAMUEL TUTTLE, the owner and occu- 

ant of the same at his decease. Except the 

UTE (originally Newte) family, no other resident 
on the west side of Back River can claim to 
have been in uninterrupted possession of the 
lands of the first emigrant ancestor of the family 
to this day. : 

—Colonel Forney concludes his last number 
of ‘* Anecdotes of Public Men” by reminiscences 
of two noted women, FANNY WRIGHT and ANNIE 
Roya, the latter of whom died in Washington 
in 1854—the terror of politicians, especially of 
Congressmen. Her career was a rough one, and 
she seemed to live for the purpose of revenging 
her misfortunes upon others. She was a native 
of Virginia, and at an early age was stolen by the 
Indid#hs, with whom she remained about fifteen 
years. Shortly after her release she married a 
Captain Roya, andremoyed to Alabama, were 
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she learned to read and write, subsequently tak- 
ing up her residence in Washington. She was 
present during the administrations of J. Q. 
ADAMS, JACKSON, VAN BUREN, TYLER, POLK, 
and FILLMORE. Her squibs were more remark- 
able for bitterness than for wit. She was a wom- 
an of great industry and astonishing memory; 
but at last she seemed to tire of a vocation which 
grew more and more unprofitable with better 
times and sweeter manners. There are no AN- 
NIE ROYALLS now. Correspondence at Wash- 
ington aud elsewhere by ladies has become a 
profession, and some of the most attractive as 
well as the best-paid letter-writers at the capi- 
tal are ladies. 

—Albany has furnished another vocalist who 
is rapidly winning fame and fortune abroad— 
Miss EMMA ALBANI (formerly Emma La JEUN- 
NESSE), who has accepted an engagement at 
Covent Garden, London, for this and next season, 
at a salary of $12,000 a year. The late ISABELLA 
HINCKLEY (Madame Sustn1) was from Albany, 
and is remembered as a superior artiste and ex- 
cellent woman. 

—Mr. A. L. Dennis, President of the New Jer- 
sey Railroad Company, has given $25,000 to 
found a public library in Newton, New Jersey. 
Thirty years ago Mr. Dennis left Newton, his 
native village, to enter a printing-office in New- 
ark. He is now a millionaire, and is mindful of 
the scenes of his boyhood. 

—Acting on the theory that “the pen is 
mightier than the sword,” the ex-Emperor of 
France is said to be the author of the vigorous 
editorials that have lately appeared in the Situa- 
tion, the London organ of the BONAPARTES. 

—The Rey. Puituies Brooks, of Boston, who is 
regarded as the Paixhan gun of Episcopal pulpit 
orators in Boston, has declined the honor of a 
D.D., a title which seems to be disdained by the 
more brilliant preachers and scholars of the day. 
Mr. HENRY WARD BEECHER has declined to re- 
ceive several basketfuls of that sort of thing. 

—Alluding to the statement that the Hon. A. 
H. STEPHENS has gained nine pounds in weight 
since he became an editor, the Louisville Courier- 
Journal says that when he weighed himself last 
he had one of his editorials in his pocket. 

—Victor Hvueo contemplates giving to the 
public ‘“‘The History of the Year of Trouble.” 
He probably does not propose to make it a dry 
narrative of events, with tables of killed and 
wounded, but rather to seize the strong dra- 
matic points of the contest, and out of them 
make a thrilling and Victor Huco-y book. 

—So far as safety of assets is concerned, it is 
sometimes, in war, a good thing to be a woman. 
Take the case of Madame Erarp, the noted 
piano manufacturer, of Paris. During the Com- 
mune ascendency she had $1,000,000 worth of 
mahogany in her lumber-yard in that city, not a 
log of which was injured, notwithstanding the 
fires that burned all around it. Her fine resi- 
dence at La Muette—for which the French goy- 
ernment had once offered her $1,500,000—was 
also unharmed, General DomBRowskI, the Com- 
mune commander, having used it for his head- 
quarters. In one of the closets of this house 
she had hidden away $45,000 in gold, and when 
she returned to her home she found it where she 
had left it. 

—Among recent weddings in “high life”? in 
England may be named that of the Hon. and 
Rey. JAMES WENTWORTH LEIGH and Miss 
FRANCES BUTLER, daughter of the late Prerce 
Butter. The fair bride, who wore a rich white 
silk dress, handsomely trimmed with Brussels 
lace, was received at the entrance of the church 
by a lovely bevy of youthful bride-maids, viz., 
the Hon. Acnes LerGH, Miss CAROLINE AD- 
DERLEY, Miss WADSWORTH, Miss PRINGLE, Miss 
Low, Miss LEVESON-GOWER, and Miss HENRI- 
ETTA CRAMM, who wore dresses of white tarla- 
tan, the tablier skirts trimmed with a number 
of small flounces, and the trains looped back at 
intervals with bouquets of pink roses. Long 
tulle veils and chaplets of pink roses completed 
this becoming costume. Each young lady wore 
a handsome crystal locket, bearing the mono- 
gram of the bridegroom in colored enamels, 
crossed by a scroll on which was inscribed the 
Christian name of the bride, mounted in gold 
and enamel of a chaste design. The bride was 
yiven away by Admiral TuRNER, of the United 

tates Navy, and the service was impressively 
performed by the Ven. Lord Saye and Sele, 
Archdeacon of Hereford. Among the guests 
assembled on the occasion were Mrs. KEmMBLE, 
the mother of the bride, Lord and Lady LrieH 
and Hon. MarGARET LerGH, Hon. Mr. Leicu, 
Hon. Miss Lereu, Hon. Mr. and Mrs. CHanpos 
Leiau, Lady Saye and Sele, Sir CHarLes and 
Hon. Lady ADDERLEY, and Miss ADDERLEY, 
Mr. and Hon. Mrs. LEVESON-GowER, Lady 
ABINGER, Sir J. B. East, Hon. and Rey. C. and 
Mrs. TwIsLeTon, and Sir Micwarn Hicks 
Beacu, M.P. 

—At the time when the Empress Evucénte and 
the ladies of her court found it expedient to 
make a rapid exit from Paris, their dresses, es- 
pecially those of glowing colors, were promptly 
stolen by the wives and friends of the Commu- 
nist leaders, and hidden in the Rue Parmentier. 
Since the Commune has evaporated the apparel 
has been restored to its owners. 

—One reason, and in Paris they say the prin- 
cipal one, why Monsieur Loyson (‘‘ Father Hya- 
CINTHE’’) keeps writing letters to the Pope, is 
that his “‘new departure” is inspired by the 
probability of his soon taking to himself a wife, 
just as an earlier reformer did. 

—Mr. Cuartes NorpuorF, formerly on the 
editorial staff of Harrer & BrotTuHers, and 
for several years past managing editor of the 
Evening Post, has resigned that position, and re- 
tires, for the present, to his estate in New Jer- 
sey. Mr. NorpuorF is one of the readiest and 
ablest journalists of the country, and will scarce- 
ly be able to resist the many tempting offers 
that will be made to him to re-enter the journal- 
istic field. We understand that Mr. NorpHorr 
is succeeded by Mr. Cuaron T. Lewis. 

—Mr. CHarLtes HAs, for six years past 
United States consul-general at Alexandria, has 
returned to Boston. Seldom has the country 
had a more thoroughly educated and competent 
consul than Mr. HALE. 

—Mr. A. T. Stewart, it is intimated, has pur- 
chased the block of ground now occupied by the 
Harlem and New Haven Railroad companies as 
a passenger dépdt, and will in good time erect 
thereon another palace to be devoted to the dif- 
fusion of dry-goods. The block is bounded by 
Twenty-sixth and Twenty-seventh streets and 
Fourta and Madison avenues, 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





Crochet Corset for Girl from 1 to 3 Years old. 


Tus corset is worked with White knitting cotton (Estremadura, No. 4) 
in sc. (single crochet) on a foundation thread of white dress cord. At the 
front of the corset at the top an overlapping piece is crocheted with finer 
knitting cotton in an open-work design, which may be fastened on the out- 
side of the dress. ‘To make the corset work, first, the middle strip, simu- 
lating a belt,. on a foundation of 202 st. (stitches), and on this (in the orig- 
inal the latter is nineteen inches and three-fifths long), going backward and 
forward over a foundation thread of cord, work eighteen rounds of sc., 
passing the needle through both upper veins of each sc., besides this, work 
always 1 ch. (chain stitch) at the end of each round before turning the 
work for the new round. Pay no attention to this ch. in the following 
round. On one (the upper) lengthwise edge of this strip now work the 
upper part of the corset as follows: First make a foundation of 28 st., 
work, passing over the next foundation stitch, 1 sc. on each of the remain- 
ing 27 st. and on the foundation thread at the same time, then 1 sc. on 
each of the next 2 st. at the upper edge of the middle strip (beginning at 
one corner of the strip). 
Now turn the work and 
crochet on the foundation 
thread 1 sc. on each sc. of 
the preceding round, 1 ch. 
at the end of the round; 
then turn the work, and, 
going back, work one 
round of sc. on the foun- 
dation thread, always pass- 
ing the needle through 
both upper veins of each 
sc., then 1 sc. on each of 
the next 2 sc. of the belt- 
like strip, and so on. In 
this manner work thirty- 
three rounds without 
changing the number of 
stitches. In this round, 
as well as in the course of 
thework, crochet after each 
eighth following round al- 
ways 1 sc. on each 3, in- 
stead of each 2 st. of the 

‘ belt-like strip. The 34th 
TouxLie,anp Lace Ficnu-Co.var. round is shortened 6 st. at 





For pattern and description see Supplement, the upper edge of the cor- 
No. XL, Fig. 30. set, and the 35th round is 


worked on the st. of the 
84th round. The 36th and 38th rounds are shortened in the same way by 
6 st. each. 39th-53d rounds without changing the number of st. 54th 
round.—8 sc. on the first 8 st. of the preceding round, 7 ch., pass over the 
last of these. 55th round.—14 sc. on the next 6 ch. and on the following 
8 sc. The 56th and 58th rounds are lengthened by 6 st. each like the 54th 
round, 59th-63d rounds without changing the number of stitches. . The 
64th round is shortened at the upper edge of the corset by 1 st. ; 65th-67th 
rounds without changing the number of st.; the 68th round is shortened at 
the upper edge of the corset by 1 st. 69th-71st rounds without changing 
the number of st. 72d round shortened 1 st. at the upper edge. The 73d 





EmMBROIWERED Swiss Musttn Ficuv. 
For pattern ont description _ Supplement, 








7 sc. on the cord only, with these pass over 6 foundation st., 1 sc. on each 
of the following 40 foundation st. and on the cord at the same time, 7 sc: 
on the cord only, with these pass over 6 foundation st., 1 sc. on the follow- 
ing foundation st. (this, as well as all the remaining st., are worked on the 
cord), 5 sc. on the following (the last) foundation st., then 1 sc. on each 
vein of stitches at the other side of the foundation, 5 sc. on the first st. at 
the other end of the foundation. On the part thus far completed, and on 
the foundation thread at the same time, work two more rounds in sc., 
widening in such a manner at the ends that the work neither falls up nor 
puckers, then surround the part with a picot round. ‘The shoulders thus 
far completed are buttoned to the corset as shown by the illustration; the 
buttons for this must be sewed to the upper edge of the corset at both sides 
of the armholes; the buttons for the front of the corset are sewed to the 
pave! side, and the buttons for the back of the corset are sewed on the 
outside. 


’ Window Curtains. 


THE accompanying illustration shows a pretty arrangement of window 
curtains, which enables our readers to use the point lace embroidery, still 
so much in favor, also on Swiss 
muslin and lace curtains. The 
inner curtains, which are fast- 
ened close to the window, that 
reaches to the floor, are of plain 
white Swiss muslin; the outer 
edge of the latter is scalloped 
and button-hole stitched. . The 
curtains underneath the dark- 
er curtains shown by the illus- 
tration are of the same -mate- 
rial. The border at the outer 
edge of the Swiss muslin cur- 
tains is worked in point lace 
embroidery; it is joined with 
the Swiss muslin foundation by 
means of button-hole stitches. 
An illustration of this will be 
given in our next number, with 
a description of the manner of 
working. ‘The darker curtains 
and the lambrequin are of col- 
ored silk reps. Cut the lam- 
brequin from Fig. 54, Supple- 
ment (the two pieces turned TULLE AND Lace Ficnu-Co ar. 
down in Supplement, however, For pattern and description see Sup- 
must previously be joined on plement, No. XI, Fig. 30. 
this pattern), and trim the 
edge with a tapestry border, as shown by the illustration. This border is 
worked on a straight strip of canvas of the requisite length and breadth; 
this, however, must previously be laid in pleats to form the corners, or else 
only mark the pleats for the present with thread or with pencil marks, and 
sew them after finishing the embroidery, which, of course, must not be 
worked where the pleats are marked. _ Illustrations of suitable tapestry de- 
signs for ornamenting the lambrequin will be given in our next number. 
When the embroidered border is completed, it is sewed on the lambrequin. 
Furnish the lambrequin with a muslin lining, edge it at the sides with 
coarse silk cord (the cord at the sides of the border must be finer), and sew 








round is shortened 6 st. at the under end, thus not reaching up to the mid- Swiss Musiin anp Lace Ficuv. on the tassels as shown by the illustration. The curtain bands, which are 
dle strip. 74th round without changing the number of st. The 73d and For pattern and description see Supplement, ornamented with tassels, are made of coarse silk cord, which also edges 
74th rounds form an inserted gore. 75th round on the st. of the preceding No. X., Fig. 29, the silk reps curtains. 

round and on the 6 st. of the 73d round that have previously been left un- 

noticed. 76th-90th rounds on the whole row of stitches ; the 76th and 80th rounds, however, must Figured Tulle and Lace Fichu. 

be shortened at the upper edge of the corset 1 st. each. The 90th round completes one-half of the dinicinainiiiadas am 

upper part of the corset; the second half is crocheted like the first half, but in a reversed succession ' pale a NT TT 5. vans ; , 

of rounds. After completing the upper part of the corset, crochet the under part in a similar man- Fotp a piece of lace twenty-nine inches and a half square in the shape of a neckerchief, so that 


ner on the under lengthwise edge of the middle strip. To do this make a foundation of 21-st., | the upper corner lies at a distance of three inches and a quarter from the under. In order to form 
pass over the first foundation st. and work 20 sc. on the anes ot F the pointed ends at the front set on each a piece of lace 
remaining foundation st. and on the foundation thread ‘Qiu three inches and three-quarters long, which is sloped to- 
at the same time, then 1 sc. on each of the next 2 st. of J — ward the piece turned down. ; The shawl is edged with 
the middle strip, turn the work, 1 sc. on each sc. of the lace two inches wide, which is set on plain all around 
preceding round and on the foundation thread, and so excepting at the corners, where it must be gathered. 
on. The fastening to the middle strip is done in the Gather the shawl at the middle of the back and fasten it 
same manner as in working the upper part of the corset. with a bow of black velvet ribbon. The shawl is pinned 
The 2d-33d rounds are worked with an unchanged num- at the front in such a manner that the ends are crossed, 
hor of stitches. In the 34th, 40th, 46th, 52d, 58th, 62d, and fall carelessly. A bow serves for closing. 

G6th, and 70th rounds widen 1 st. each at the under edge 
of the corset. The 71st and 72d rounds form an inserted 
gore; to do this the 71st round is shortened by 10 st. at 
its under end (thus it does not reach to the middle strip), 
and the 72d round is worked on the st. of the 71st round. 
73d round on the st. of the 72d round and on the 10 st. 
left unnoticed in the 71st round. 74th-90th rounds on 
the whole row of stitches; in the 74th and 78th rounds, 
however, widen 1 st. each at the under edge of the cor- 
set. The 90th round completes one-half of the under 
part; the second half is worked to suit the first half in 
the usual manner. In connection with the last round 
work one round 
of sc. all along the 
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Figured Lace Fichu-Scarf. 
See illustration on page 501. 

Fo tp a straight strip of figured lace ninety-seven inches 
and three-quarters long and eighteen inches and a half 
wide the whole of its length, so that it is double and the 
under edge projects two inches. ‘The scarf is smoothly 
edged all around with lace an inch wide, which is slightly 
gathered only where the scarf covers the bust and shoul- 
ders. The front of the scarf is gathered as shown by the 
illustration, and fastened by an agrafe. At the back of 
the shouldersdraw 
up the gathers to 
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outer edge of the NN the width of three 
corset ad on the N inches and three- 
foundation thread NN quarters, and baste 
of cord; in work- N them down. The 
ing this round, N scarf is tied loose- 
form six button- \ N ly at the back, and 
holes at regular N N is left to fall in 
intervals on the X long ends. 


right back edge of 


the corset, work- 
ing the sc. on the 
foundation thread 
only at each rela- 
tive place, passing 
over the corre- 
sponding piece of 
the back edge. 
The left back edge 
of the corset is fur- 
. aa : nished with the 
‘or pattern and description see Supple- requisite buttons. 
ment, No, XXIIL., Figs. 58-60. Gude hecrngscs 
under edge of the 

corset work always alternately 1 sc., one picot of 5 ch. 
and one double crochet on the first of the 5 ch. ; with 
each picot pass over the corresponding part of the corset 
edge. Crochet seven such picot rounds, going backward 
and forward from one corner to the other, for the over- 
lapping piece at the front of the upper edge of the corset. 
In the first picot round of the overlapping piece work the 
sc., each on one of the free sc. of the round before the 
last. After working the last picot in this as well as in 
every following round, turn the work, crochet slip stitches 
to the middle of the picot referred to, then 1 sc. on it; 
now always alternately one picot, 1 sc. on the next picot. 
By crocheting in this manner the overlapping piece is 
sloped at the crosswise edges as shown by the illustra- 
tion. For each shoulder make a foundation of 56 st., 
lay on the foundation thread of cord, and over this cord 





Corset For Girt FROM 1 To 3 
YEARS OLD. 
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work 1 se, on the second following foundation st., then For pattern of Lambrequin see Supplement, No, XX., Fig. 54. the figure. 


Figured Lace 
Fichu with 


—™~ 


\ Sleeves, Figs. 

sé and 2. 

s/ See illustrations on 
( page 501. 


Turis fichu with 
sleeves is made of 
black figured lace, 
trimmed with box- 
pleated ruches of 
silk ribbon an inch 
and a quarter wide, and with lace three inches and a quar- 
ter wide. Cut the fichu from Figs. 18 and 19, No. IX., 
Supplement to Harper’s' Bazar, No. 28, Vol. IV.; the 
back and fronts,:however, must be cut whole on the 
shoulders, the neck must be lower, and the ends must 
be even at the under edge. Set on the trimming as 
shown by the illustration.’ Cut the sleeves from Fig. 9, 
No. IV., of the present Supplement, but only to the 
straight line indicated at the bottom. After sewing up 
the sleeves, gather the bottom slightly, and trim the 
sleeves, as shown by the illustration, with a ruche of box- 
pleated ribbon and a fall of wide lace like that on the 
body of the fichu. The fichu may also be made of white 
tulle, trimmed with guipure, Valenciennes, or other lace 
edging, and with ruches of ribbon to match the color of 
the dress with which it is worn. Two illustrations give 
front and back views of the fichu as seen arranged on 





Crocuet Corset. For GIRL 
FORM 1 To 3 YEARS OLD. 
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GERANIUMS. 


HIS name, as popularly applied, is, botanically speaking, a misnomer— 
the plants commonly known under this name being Pelargoniums, or 
Stork’s-bills, while Geraniums are Crane’s-bills, and crodiums are Heron’s- 
bills—names given to them from some fancied resemblance of the seed 
capsules to the beaks of these birds in each genus respectively. Gray 
enumerates five species of Geraniums and one of Erodium as being found 
indigenous in our Northern States; but Pelargoniums are strictly exotic, 
and, with but very few exceptions, are natives of the Cape of Good Hope. 
Botanists have of late years divided up the genus Pelargonium into sev- 
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Figurep Lace anp TuLie Ficuv. 


eral others, varying from each other in minor botanical characters. 
‘They have five or seven stamens, while Geraniums have ten stamens. 
Pelargoniums are among the most beautiful plants we have for green- 
house decoration; ‘for, apart from the sweet-scented varieties whose 
foliage is so indispensable in making up winter bouquets or intermixing 
with flowers for vases, the other sections are so beautiful in their foli- 
age and flowers that no collection of greenhouse plants can be consid- 
ered as complete which does not contain a large assortment of them. 
A few years since great attention was paid to the cultivation of the sec- 
tion with veined and spotted or blotched flowers, some of which rivaled 
prize pansies in size, beauty of form, and richness of color; but the 
passion for ribbon and bedding-out gardening turned the attention of 
amateurs and florists to the improvement of the Zonale, Horseshoe, 




















Ficurep Lace Ficuv witn StEevrs.—Back. 
For pattern see description in Supp!ement, 





or Fish geraniums, as they were formerly called, and the 
result has been really marvelous. ‘The size of the flowers, 
individually, and the truss of them, is now something ex- 
traordinary when compared with the flowers of ten or 
fifteen years ago. Flowers as large and nearly as round ‘ 
as a silver quarter of a dollar, and trusses hemispherical 
in shape, and six or more inches in diameter, being noth- 
ing uncommon; while in colors we have them pure white, 
striped, and all shades of red from the most delicate rose 
to the most vivid scarlet and the deepest and richest 


the flowers equaling the stronger-growing classes in size. The florists 
are exercising their wits in devising sufficiently distinctive names for this 
class; among them we find Baby-Boy, Tomtit, Liffle Gem, Little Dear, 
and names of similar import. 

The well-known Ivy-leaved species has also yielded to the effects of 
cultivation and hybridizing with the Zonale class. The results are va- 
rieties with variegated foliage, as in the Zonales combined with the solid, 
thick, fleshy leaf of the Ivy-leaved class.. The flowers have also been 
improved, approximating in size and colors to those of the Zonales. 

Among the fancy or show varieties with blotched and spotted flowers 


Ficurep Lace Ficuv. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. VIIL, Fig. 27. 
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Figurep Lace JACKET WITH BELT. 
For description see Supplement. 


a double white variety has been introduced this year; also four or five 
with the petals beautifully fringed on the edges, and a variety with 
striped flowers. 

The cultivation of this tribe of plants is very easy and simple. They 
require plenty .of light, water, and air, a season of rest, and rich soil. 
We use a compost of one-third or one-half two-years-rotted manure and 
one-half good fresh loam. About the middle of September we take the 
plants out of the pots, shake a// the earth away from the roots, pruning 
them back a little, and pruning back the tops severely or closely, making 
cuttings of them if we wish to enlarge the stock. We then repot them 
with the compost, shaking and pressing it firmly about the roots. We 
keep.them in a cool, airy part of the greenhouse until the days begin to 
lengthen considerably—+that is, about the middle of January or begin- 


Fieurep Lace Ficnu-Scarr. 


crimson. In foliage we have them laced 
with white, or with golden yellow, or 
splashed and zoned with green, white, 
brown, black, crimson, or gold, and in 
a few varieties all these colors may be 
found in each separate leaf. In habit we 
now have them of dwarf, stocky growth, 
entirely unlike the long-legged varieties 
of former times. In addition ’to all this 
improvement, we have within’ the past’ 
four or five years had a class ‘of double- 
flowered varieties introduced, and they : 
have within that time become so numer- ; 
ous that in the catalogue of one florist we“: $8 
find fifty-five varieties offered for sale.: 
These double flowered varieties run 
through the same series of colors as the 
single - flowered; the flowers are very 
large and double, often in immense 
trusses of seven or eight-inches in diam- 
eter, and very persistent, which renders 
them exceedingly desirable for bouquets, 
as many of the single varieties are quite 
fugacious. 

A new class of Lilliputian Zonales has 
been introduced within the past two or 
three years. They have small leaves, a 
compact, dwarf growth, but vigorous, 


Fieurep Lace Ficuu with SLEEVES,—FRonNT, 
For pattern see description in Supplement. 
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ning- of February—when we remove them to 
a warmer part of the house. They should not 
even then be kept warm at night; from 
45° to 50° is quite sufficient; if kept warm- 
er they are apt to become drawn up. ‘They 
should be kept as near the light as possible, and 
not be crowded together, as they like to have the 
air circulate freely around them; but draughts 
of cold air upon dein are very detrimental. As 
they grow and commence blooming they should 
occasionally be watered with manure-water, or 
some horse droppings, broken up ; or dry cow-ma- 
nure may be put on the surface of the soil, which 
will supply a small proportion of fertilizing ma- 
terial every time that water is given to the plant. 
In June, when the weather becomes very warm, 
we place a saucer under each pot, and fill it with 
water in dry weather; for if the roots get dry 
the foliage wilts and becpmes injured. In this 
way a succession of bloom is kept up, giving the 
greenhouse a gay appearance all summer. Of 
course air must be freely admitted, and it is de- 
sirable to shade the plants during the heat of the 
day, or from eleven to four o’clock. 

The varieties are so numerous that it is diffi- 
cult for us to say which are really the very best, and 
must therefore refer our readers to the catalogues 
of the most respectable florists, which give short 
descriptions of each, specifying the colors, habit 
of growth, markings of the foliage, and similar 
information, leaving our readers to make such 
selections as may be most in accordance with 
their own individual tastes as to color, etc. 








THE SONG OF THE WAVES. 


WE are born of the infinite, measureless sea, 
Children of laughter and tears: 
Our chant rolls on eternally, 
With its burden of hopes and fears; 
We laugh as of old with our countless smile, 
And the heart of man is glad the while. 


We are ocean’s offspring: the sea-god’s will 
We do at his bidding alway ; ‘ 

We sport in the sun, and our crests are still; 
And the children as they play 

By the gleaming marge of our mighty sire 

Have never a thought of the sea-god’s ire. 


We laughingly carry on laughing breast 
The delicate shallop above; 
By our glittering spray the keel caressed 
Can only tell of our love; 
And the careless crew on their seaward path— 
Little know they of the sea-god’s wrath! 


But stranger and sadder sights know we, 
And sadder sounds do we hear: 
The note of the strong man’s agony; 
Our waters the dead man’s bier: 
‘When ocean’s heart is with wrath possessed, 
Speed we our father’s stern behest. 


And a sadder song than tongue may tell 
Could we sing of mortal woes ; 

Of our wrathful revel—the water’s hell— 
What time the death-wind blows. 

When the spirit of death is upon the sea, 

Death’s fit instruments then are.we. 

By tempest maddened, or lulled in play, 

The sea-god’s bidding we do alway. 








(Continued from No. 29, page 455.) 


THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. 
By Miss BRADDON, 
Autuor or “ Lapy Aupiey’s Secret,” ETO. 








. CHAPTER XIX. 
MR. GRANGER IS PRECIPITATE. 


Cranrssa had little sleep that night. ‘The im- 
age of George Fairfax, and of that dead soldier 
whom she pictured darkly like him, haunted her 
all through the slow, silent hours. Her mother’s 
story had touched her to the heart; but her sym- 
pathies were with her father. Here was a new 
reason why she should shut her heart against 
Lady Geraldine’s lover, if any reason were wanted 
to strengthen that sense of honor which reigns 
supreme in a girl's unsullied soul. In her con- 
viction as to what was right she never wavered. 
She felt herself very weak where this man was 
concerned—weak enough to love him in spite of 
reason and honor; but she did not doubt her 
power to keep that guilty secret, and to hide her 
weakness from George Fairfax. 

She had almost forgotten her engagement at 
Arden Court when her father came down to his 
late breakfast, and found her sketching at a little 
table near the window, with the affectionate Pon- 
to nestling close at her side. 

‘*] thought you would be dressing for your 
visit by this time, Clary,” he said, very graciously. 

“‘ My visit, papa? Oh yes, to the Court,” she 
replied, with a faint sigh of resignation. ‘‘I had 
very nearly forgotten all about it. I was to be 
there between twelve and one, I think. I shall 
have plenty of time to give you your breakfast. 
It’s not eleven yet.” 

‘¢Be sure you dress yourself becomingly. I 
don’t want you to appear at a disadvantage com- 
pared with the heiress.” : ; 

‘“‘T'll put on my prettiest dress, if you like, 
papa; but I can’t wear such silks and laces as 
Miss Granger wears.” 

** You will have such things some day, I dare 
say, and set them off better than Miss Granger. 
She is not a bad-looking young woman—good 
complexion, fine figure, and so on—but as stiff 
as a poker.” 

**T think she is mentally stiff, papa; she is a 
sort of person I could never get on with. How 
1 wish you were coming with me this morning!” 

** J couldn't manage it, Clarissa. The schools 





and the model villagers would be more than I 
could stand. But at your age you ought to be 
interested in that sort of thing; and you really 
ought to get on with Miss Granger.” 

It was half past twelve when Miss Lovel opened 
the gate leading into Arden Park—the first time 
that she had ever opened it, though she had 
stood so often leaning on that rustic boundary, 
and gazing into the well-known woodland, with 
fond, sad looks. ‘There was an actual pain at her 
heart as she entered that unforgotten domain ; 
and she felt angry with Daniel Granger for hav- 
ing forced this visit upon her. 

‘*T suppose he is determined that we shall pay 
homage to his wealth, and admire his taste, and 
drink the bitter cup of humiliation to the very 
dregs. If he had any real delicacy of feeling, he 
would understand our reluctance to any intimacy 
with him.” 

While she was thinking of Mr. Granger in this 
unfriendly spirit a step sounded on the winding 
path before her, and, looking up,-she perceived 
the subject of her thoughts coming quickly to- 
ward her. Was there ever such an intrusive 
man? She blushed rosy red with vexation. 

He came to her, with his hat in his hand, look- 
ing very big snd stiff and counting-house-like 
among the flickering shadows of forest trees; 
not an Arcadian figure by any means, but with 
a certain formal, business-like dignity about him, 
for all that: not a man to be ridiculed or de- 
spised. 

‘*T am glad you have not forgotten your prom- 
ise to come early, Miss Lovel,” he said, in his 
strong, sonorous voice. ‘I was just walking 
over to the cottage to remind you. Sophia is 
quite ready to do the honors of her schools. But 
I shall not let her carry you off till after lunch- 
eon; I want to show you my improvements. I 
had set my heart on your seeing the Court for 
the first time—since its restoration—under my 
guidance.” 

‘*Pompous, insufferable parvenu,” thought 
Clarissa, to whom this desire on Mr. Granger’s 
part seemed only an odious eagerness to exhibit 
his wealth. She little knew how much senti- 
ment there was involved in this wish of Daniel 
Granger's. 

They came into the open part of the park pres- 
ently, and she was fain to confess that whatever 
changes had been made—and the alterations here 
were not many—had been made with a perfect 
appreciation of the picturesque. Even the su- 
preme neatness with which the grounds were now 
kept did not mar their beauty. Fairy-like young 
plantations of rare specimens of the coniferous 
tribe had arisen at every available point of the 
landscape wherever there had been barrenness 
before. Here and there the old timber had been 
thinned a little, always judiciously. No cockney 
freaks of fancy disfigured the scene. There were 
no sham ruins, no artificial water-falls poorly sup- 
plied with water, no Chinese pagodas, or Swiss 
cottages, or Gothic hermitages. At one point 
of the shrubbery, where the gloom of cypress and 
fir was deepest, they came suddenly on a Grecian 
temple, whose slender marble columns might 
have gleamed amidst the sacred groves of Diana ; 
and this was the only indulgence Mr. Granger 
had allowed to an architect's fancy. Presently, 
at the end of a wide avenue, a broad alley of turf 
between two lines of unrivaled beeches, the first 
glimpse of the Court burst upon Clarissa’s sight 
—unchanged and beautiful. A man must have 
been a Goth, indeed, who had altered the outward 
aspect of the place by a hair's breadth. 

The house was surrounded by a moat, and 
there was a massive stone gate-way, of older date 
than the Court itself—though that was old—di- 
viding a small, prim garden from the park; this 
gate-house was a noble piece of masonry, of the 
purest Gothic, rich with the mellow tint of age, 
and almost as perfect as in the days when some 
wandering companionship of masons gave the 
last stroke of their chisels to the delicate tracery 
of window and parapet. 

‘The Court formed three sides of a quadrangle. 
A dear old place, lovable rather than magnificent, 
yet with all the grandeur of the Middle Ages; a 
place that might have stood a siege, perhaps, but 
had evidently been built fora home. The garden 
originally belonging to the house was simplicity 
itself, and covered scarcely an acre. All round 
the inner border of the moat there ran a broad 
terrace walk, divided by a low stone balustrade 
from a grassy bank that sloped down to the 
water. ‘Ihe square plot of ground before the 
house was laid out in quaint old flower beds, 
where the roses seemed, to Clarissa at least, to 
flourish as they flourished nowhere else. The 
rest of the garden consisted of lawn and flower 
beds, with more roses. ‘There were no trees near 
the house, and the stables and out-offices, which 
made a massive pile of building, formed a back- 
ground to the grave old Gothic mansion. 

Without, at least, Mr. Granger had respected 
the past. Clarissa felt relieved by this modera- 
tion, and was inclined to think him a little less 
hateful. So far he had said nothing which could 
seem to betray a boastful spirit. He had watch- 
ed her face and listened to her few remarks with 
a kind of deferential eagerness, as if it had been 
a matter of vital importance to him that she 
should approve what he had done. A steward, 
who had been intrusted with the conduct of al- 
terations and renovations during the absence of 
his master, could scarcely have appeared more 
anxious as to the result of his operations. The 
great iron gates under the Gothic archway stood 
wide open, just as they had been wont to do in 
Mr. Lovel’s time, and Clarissa and her compan- 
ion passed into the quiet garden. How well she 
remembered the neglected air of the place when 
last she had seen it—the moss-grown walks, the 
duck-weed in the moat, the straggling rose-bush- 
es: every thing out of order, from the broken 
weather-cock on one of the gate-way towers to 
the scraper by the half-glass door in one corner 
of the quadrangle, which -had been used instead 





of the chief entrance! It seems natural to a 
man of decayed fortune to shut up his hall door 
and sneak in and out of his habitation by some 
obscure portal. 

Now all was changed: a kind of antique prim- 
ness, which had no taint of cockney stiffness, 
pervaded the scene. One might have expected 
to see Sir Thomas More or Lord Bacon emerge 
from the massive Gothic porch, and stroll with 
slow step and meditative aspect toward the stone 
sun-dial that stood in the centre of that square 
rose-garden. The whole place had an air of 
doublet and hose. It seemed older to Clarissa 
than when she had seen it last—older and yet 
newer, like the palace of the Sleeping Beauty, 
restored, after a century of decay, to all its orig- 
inal grandeur. 

The door under the porch stood open; but 
there were a couple of men in a sober livery wait- 
ing in the hall—footmen who had never been 
reared in those Yorkshire wilds—men with pow- 
dered hair, and the stamp of Grosvenor Square 
upon them. These flew to open inner doors, 
and Clarissa began with wonder to behold the 
new glories of the mansion. She followed Mr. 
Granger in silence through dining and billiard 
rooms, saloon and picture-gallery, boudoir and 
music-room, in all of which the Elizabethan air, 
the solemn grace of a departed age, had been 
maintained with a marvelous art. Money can 
do so much; above all where a man has no big- 
oted belief in his own taste or capacity, and will 
put his trust in the intelligence of artists by 
genius and profession. Daniel Granger had 
done this. He had said to an accomplished archi- 
tect, ‘‘I give you the house of my choice; make 
it what it was in its best days. Improve wher- 
ever you can, but alter as little as possible; and, 
above all, no modernizing.” 

Empowered by this carte blanche, the architect 
had given his soul to dreams of medieval splen- 
dor, and had produced a place which, in its way, 
was faultless. No matter thatsome of the carved 
oak furniture was fresh from the chisel of the carv- 
er, while other things were the spoil of old Belgian 
churches; that the tapestry in one saloon was as 
old as the days of its designer, Boucher, and that 
in the adjoining chamber made on purpose for 
Arden Court at the Gobelins manufactory of his 
Imperial Majesty Napoleon IIT. No matter that 
the gilt leather hangings in one room had hung 
there in the reign of Charles I., while those in an- 
other were supplied by a West End upholsterer. 
Perfect taste had harmonized every detail ; there 
was not so much as a footstool ora curtain that 
could have been called an anachronism. Cla- 
rissa looked at all these things with a strange 
sense of wandering somewhere in a dream. It 
was, and yet was not, herold home. ‘There was 
nothing incongruous. The place scarcely seemed 
new to her, though every thing was altered. It 
was only as it ought to have been always. 

She remembered the bare rooms, the scanty, 
shabby furniture of the Georgian era, the patches 
and glimpses of faded splendor here and there, 
the Bond Street prettinesses and fripperies in her 
mother’s boudoir, which, even in her early girl- 
hood, had grown tawdry and rococo, the old pic- 
tures rotting in their tarnished frames; every 
thing with that sordid air of poverty and decay 
upon it. 

‘* Well, Miss Lovel,” Daniel Granger said at 
last, when they had gone through all the chief 
rooms almost in silence, ‘‘do you approve of 


-what has been done?” 


“It is beautiful,” Clarissa answered, ‘‘ most 
beautiful ; but—but it breaks my heart to see it!” 

The words -were wrung from her somehow. 
In the next moment she was ashamed of them— 
it seemed like the basest envy. 

“Oh, pray, pray, do not think me mean or con- 
temptible, Mr. Granger,” she said; ‘‘it is not 
that Ienvy you your house; only it was my home 
so long, and I always felt its neglect so keenly ; 
and to see it now so beautiful, as I could have 
only pictured it in my dreams, and even in them 
I could not fancy it so perfect!” 

‘*Jt may be your home again, Clarissa, if you 
care to make it so,” said Mr. Granger, coming 
very close to her, and with a sudden passion in 
his voice. ‘‘I little thought when I planned this 
place that it would one day seem worthless to me 
without one lovely mistress. It is all yours, Cla- 
rissa, if you will have it—and the heart of its 
master, who never thought that it was in his na- 
ture to feel what he feels for you.” 

He tried to take her hand; but she shrank 
away from him, trembling a little, and with a 
frightened look in her face. 

‘*Mr. Granger, oh, pray, pray don’t—” 

‘** For God’s sake don’t tell me that this seems 
preposterous or hateful to you—that you can not 
value the love of a man old enough to be your 
father. You do not know what it is for a man 
of my age and my character to love for the first 
time. I had gone through life heart-whole, Cla- 
rissa, till I saw you. Between my wife and me 
there was never more than liking. She was a 
good woman, and I respected her, and we got on 
very well together. That was:all. Clarissa, tell 
me that there is some hope. I-ought not to have 
spoken so soon ; I never meant to be such a fool 
—but the words came in spite of me. Oh, my 
dearest, don’t crush me with a point-blank re- 
fusal. I know that all this must seem strange to 
you. Let it pass. Think no more of any thing 
T have said till you know me better—till you find 
my love is worth having. I believe I fell in love 
with you that first afternoon in the library at Hale. 
From that time forth your face haunted me like 
some beautiful picture—the loveliest thing I had 
ever seen, Clarissa!” 

‘“*T can not answer you, Mr. Granger,” she 
said, in a broken voice. ‘‘ You have shocked 
and surprised me so much, I—” 

‘*Shocked and surprised you! That seems 
hard.” 

In that very moment it flashed upor her that 
this was what her father and Lady Laura Arm- 





strong had wished to bring about. She was to 
win back the lost heritage of Arden Court—win 
it by the sacrifice of every natural feeling of her 
heart, by the barter of her very self. 

How much more Mr. Granger might have said 
there is no knowing—for, once having spoken, a 
man is loath to leave such a subject as this unex- 
hausted—but there came to Clarissa’s relief the 
rustling sound of a stiff silk dress, announcing 
the advent of Miss Granger, who sailed toward 
them through a vista of splendid rooms, with a 
stately uncompromising air that did not argue 
the warmest possible welcome for her guest. 

“I have been hunting for you every where, 
papa,” she said, in an aggrieved tone. ‘* Where 
have you been hiding Miss Lovel ?” 

And then she held out her hand and shook 
hands with Clarissa in the coldest manner in 
which it was possible for a human being to per- 
form that ceremony. She looked at her father 
with watchful, suspicious eyes as he walked away 
to one of the windows, not caring that his daugh- 
ter should see his face just at that moment, 
There was something, evidently, Sophia thought 
—something which it concerned her to discover. 





CHAPTER XX. 
MODEL VILLAGERS. 


Tney went to luncheon in a secondary dining- 
room—a cozy little apartment which served 
pleasantly for all small gatherings, and had that 
social air so impossible in a spacious and gran- 
diose banqueting-chamber—a perfect gem of a 
room, hung with gilt leather, relieved here and 
there by a choice picture in a frame of gold and 
ebony. Here the draperies were of a dark glow- 
ing crimson cut velvet, which the sunshine 
brightened into ruby. The only ornaments in 
this room were a pair of matchless Venetian gir- 
andoles on the mantel-piece, and a monster Pal- 
lissy dish, almost as elaborate in design as the 
shield of Achilles, on the oaken buffet. 

The luncheon was not a very genial repast; 
Miss Granger maintained a stately sulkiness ; 
Clarissa had not yet recovered from the agitation 
Which Mr. Granger’s most unexpected avowal had 
occasioned; and even the strong man himself 
felt his nerves shaken, and knew that he was at 
a disadvantage between the daughter who sus- 
pected him and the woman who had all but re- 
fused his hand. He did his utmost to’seem at 
his ease; and to beguile his daughter into a more 
cordial bearing; but there was a gloom upon 
that little party of three which was palpably op- 
pressive. It seemed in vain to struggle against 
that dismal influence. Mr. Granger felt relieved 
when, just at the close of the meal, his butler an- 
nounced that Mr. Tillott was in the drawing- 
room. Mr. Tillott was a mild, inoffensive young 
man of High-Church tendencies, the curate of 


en. 

‘**T asked Tillott to go round the schools with 
us this afternoon,” Mr. Granger said to his 
daughter, in an explanatory tone. “I know 
what an interest he takes in the thing, and I 
thought it would be pleasanter.” 

“You are very kind, papa,” Miss Granger re- 
plied, with implacable stiffness; ‘‘but I really 
don’t see what we want with Mr. Tillott, or with 
you either. There’s not the least reason that 
we should take you away from your usual occu- 
pations; and you are generally so busy of an 
afternoon. Miss Lovel and I can see every thing 
there is to be seen without any escort; and I 
have always heard you complain that my schools 
bored you.” 

‘* Well, perhaps I may have had rather an over- 
dose of the philanthropic business occasionally, 
my dear,” answered Mr. Granger, with a good- 
humored laugh. ‘‘ However, I have set my 
heart upon seeing how all your improvements 
affect Miss Lovel. She has such a peculiar in- 
terest in the place, vou see, and is so identified 
with the people. I thought you'd be pleased to 
have Tillott. He’s really a good fellow, and you 
and he always seem to have so much to talk 
about.” 

On this they all repaired to the drawing-room, 
where Mr. Tillott, the curate, was sitting at a ta- 
ble, turning over the leaves of an illuminated 
psalter, and looking altogether as if he had just 
posed himself for a photograph. 

To this mild young man Miss Granger was in 
a manner compelled to relax the austerity of her 
demeanor. She even smiled in a frosty way as 
she shook hands with him; but she had no less 
a sense of the fact that her father had out-ma- 
neeuvred her, and that this invitation to Mr. Til- 
lott was a crafty design whereby he intended to 
have Clarissa all to himself during that afternoon. 

‘*T am sorry you could not come to luncheon 
with us, Tillott,” said Mr. Granger, in his hearty 
way. ‘‘Or are you sure, by-the-bye, that you 
have taken luncheon? We can go back to the 
dining-room and hear the last news of the par- 
ish while you wash down some game pie with a 
glass or two of the old Madeira.” 

“*Thanks, you are very good; but I never eat 
meat on Wednesdays or Fridays. I hed a hard- 
boiled egg and some cocoa at half past seven this 
morning, and shall take nothing more till sunset. 
T had duties at Swanwick which detained me till 
within the last half hour, or I should have been 
very happy to have eaten a biscuit with you at 
your luncheon.” 

“Upon my word, Tillott, you are the most in- 
defatigable of men; but I really wish you High- 
Church people had not such a fancy for starving 
yourselves. So much expenditure of brain pow- 
er must involve a waste of the coarser material. 
Now, Sophy, if you and Miss Lovel are ready, 
we may as well start.” 

They went out into the sunny quadrangle. 
where the late roses were blooming with all thei: 
old luxuriance. How well Clarissa remembered 
them in those days when they had been the sole 
glory of the neglected place! In spite of Sophia, 
who tried her hardest to prevent the arrange- 
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ment, Mr. Granger contrived that he and Cla- 
rissa should walk side by side, and that Mr. Til- 
lott should completely absorb his daughter. “This 
the curate was by no means indisposed to do; 
for, if the youthful saint had a weakness, it lay 
in the direction of vanity. He sincerely admired 
the serious qualities of Miss Granger’s mind, and 
conceived that, blessed with such a woman and 
with the free use of her fortune, he might achieve 
a rare distinction for his labors in the fold, to say 
nothing of placing himself on the high-road to a 
bishopric. Nor was he inclined to think Miss 
Granger indifferent to his own merits, or that the 
conquest would be by any means an impossible 
one. It was a question of time, he thought; the 
sympathy between them was too strong not to 
take some higher development. He thought of 
St. Francis de Sales and Madame de Chantal, 
and fancied himself intrusted with the full guid- 
ance of Miss Granger’s superior mind. 

They walked across the park to a small Gothic 
gate-way, which had been made since the close 
of Marmaduke Lovel’s reign. Just outside this 
stood the new schools, also Gothic, and with that 
brand-new aspect against which architecture can 
do nothing. They would be picturesque, per- 
haps, ten years hence. ‘To-day they had the 
odor of the architect’s drawing-board. 

Beyond the schools there were some twenty cot- 
tages, of the same modern Gothic, each habitation 
more or less borne down and in a manner extin- 
guished by its porch and chimney. If the rooms 
had been in reasonable proportion to the chim- 
neys, the cottages would have been mansions ; 
but Gothic chimneys are pleasing objects, and the 
general effect was good. These twenty cottages 
formed the beginning of Mr. Granger’s model vil- 
lage—a new Arden, which was to arise on this 
side of the Court. They were for the most part 
inhabited by gardeners and laborers more or less 
dependent on Arden Court, and it had been, 
therefore, an easy matter for Miss Granger to 
obtain a certain deference to her wishes from the 
tenants. 

The inspection of the schools and cottages was 
rather a tedious business. Sophia would not let 
her companions off with an iota less than the 
whole thing. Her model pupils were trotted out 
and examined in the Scriptures—always in Kings 
and Chronicles—and evinced a familiarity with 
the ways of Jezebel and Rehoboam that made 
Clarissa blush at the thought of her own igno- 
rance. Then there came an exhibition of plain 
needle-work, excruciatingly suggestive of im- 
paired eyesight; then fancy-work, which Miss 
Granger contemplated with a doubtful air, as 
having a frivolous tendency ; and then the school- 
mistress’s parlor and kitchen were shown, and 
displayed so extreme a neatness that made one 
wonder how she could ever venture to exist in 
them ; and then the garden, where the heels of 
one’s boots seemed a profanation ; and then, the 
schools and school-houses being exhausted, there 
came the cottages. 

How Clarissa’s heart bled for the nice, clean 
motherly women who were made to go through 
their paces for Miss Granger’s glorification, and 
were fain to confess that their housekeeping had 
been all a delusion and a snare till that young 
lady taught them domestic economy! How she 
pitied them as the severe Sophia led the way into 
sacred corners, and lifted the lids of coppers and 
dust-holes, and opened cupboard doors, and once, 
with an aspect of horror, detected an actual cob- 
web lurking in an angle of the whitewashed wall ! 
Clarissa could not admire things too much, in 
order to do away with some of the bitterness of 
that microscopic survey. ‘Then there was such 
cross-examination about church-going, and the 
short-comings of the absent husbands were so 
ruthlessly dragged into the light of day! The 
poor wives blushed to own that these had still a 
lurking desire for an occasional social evening at 
the Coach and Horses, in spite of the charms of 
a Gothic chimney and a porch that was massive 
enough for the dungeon of a medieval fortress. 
Miss Granger and the curate played into each 
other’s hands, and between the two the model 
villagers underwent a kind of moral dissection. 
It was dreary work altogether ; and Daniel Gran- 
ger had been guilty of more than one yawn before 
it was all over, even though he had the new de- 
light of being near Clarissa all the time. It was 
finished at last. One woman, who in her be- 
nighted state had known Miss Lovel, had shown 
herself touched by the sight of her. 

“You never come anigh me now, miss,” she 
said, tenderly, ‘‘though I’ve knowed you ever 
since you was a little girl; and it would do my 

“heart good to see your sweet face here once in a 
way. 

“*You’ve better friends now, you see, Mrs. 
Rice,” Clarissa answered, gently. ‘‘I could do 
so little for you. But I shall be pleased to look 
im upon you now and then.” 

“*Do ’ee, now, miss; me and my master will 
be right down glad to see you. However kind 
new friends may be”—this was said with a con- 
ciliatory courtesy to Miss Granger—‘‘ we can’t 
forget old friends. We haven’t forgot your good- 
ness when my boy Bill was laid up with the fever, 
— how you sat beside his bed and read to 

im. 


It was at this juncture that Sophia espied an- 
other cobweb, after which the little party left this, 
the last of the cottages, and walked back to the 
park, Daniel Granger still by Clarissa’s side. He 
did not make the faintest allusion to that des- 
perate avowal of the morning. He was, indeed, 
cruelly ashamed of his precipitation, feeling that 
he had gone the very way to ruin his cause. All 
that afternoon, while his daughter had been peer- 
ing into coppers and washing-tubs and dust-holes, 
he had been meditating upon the absurdity of 
his conduct, and hating himself for his folly. He 
was not a man who suffered from a mean opinion 
of his own merits. On the contrary, in all the 
ordinary commerce of life, he fancied himself 
more than the equal of the best among his fellow- 





what he was, or mistrusted his own judgment, 
or doubted that he, Daniel Granger, was a very 
important atom in the scheme of creation.. But 
in this case it was different. He knew himself 
to be a grave, middle-aged man, with none of 
those attributes that might have qualified him to 
take a young woman’s heart by storm; and as 
surely as he knew this, he also knew himself to be 
passionately in love. All the happiness of his 
future life depended on this girl who walked by 
his side, with her pale, calm face and deep hazel 
eyes. If she should refuse him, all would be fin- 
ished for him. He had dreamed his dream, and 
life could never any more be what it had been 
for him. The days were past in which he him- 
self had been all-sufficient for his own happiness. 
But, though he was angry with himself for that 
hasty betrayal of his feelings, he did not alto- 
gether despair. It is not easy to reduce a man 
of his age and character to the humble level of a 
despairing lover. He had so much to bestow, 
and could not separate himself in his own mind 
from those rich gifts of fortune which went along 
with him. No, there was every chance of ulti- 
mate success, he thought, in spite of his rashness 
of that morning. He had ogly to teach himself 
patience—to bide his time. 





WATER-PROOF GLUE. 
NE ounce of gum-sandarac and one ounce 
of mastic are to be dissolved together in a 
pint of alcohol, to which an ounce of white tur- 
pentine is to be added. At the same time a 
very thick glue is to be kept ready, mixed with 
a little isinglass. ‘The solution of the resins in 
alcohol is to be heated to boiling in a glue-pot, 
and the glue added gradually, with constant stir- 
ring, so as to render the whole mass homogene- 
ous. After the mixture is strained through a 
cloth it is ready for use, and is to be applied hot. 
It dries quickly and becomes very hard, and sur- 
faces of wood united by it do not separate when 
immersed in water. 





SERVANTS IN HOLLAND. 


HERE is no scarcity of excellent servants in 
Holland. Emigration thins the numbers of 
either sex but little; and as there are but few 
manufactures, the younger rustic females are not 
drained off for handiwork in the large towns. A 
girl, therefore, who longs to escape from the hard 
labor of field-work—for a heavy portion of this 
is done by females—considers herself fortunate 
indeed if some kindly disposed housekeeper 
should take her in and teach her some domestic 
work. Few servants are kept, and, indeed, there 
is not work enough for many. For, in the first 
place, the ladies of the house do a great deal 
of household work in the early morning, and 
throughout the day disdain to have done for 
them what they can do for themselves. You 
never hear an everlasting running up and down 
stairs and ringing of bells, and ‘‘ bring this,” and 
‘90 up to my room and fetch that,” and ‘‘ shut 
the window,” and “‘ put on some coals,” which, 
after all, is nothing more than finding work for 
an otherwise ornamental servant, and a fanci- 
ful luxury for a lazy mistress. And, in the 
second place, the quantity of furniture in each 
room, though the rooms themselves are general- 
ly roomy and high, is by no means great, so that 
household work is readily done, even by a domes- 
tic who knows little more than how to rub and 
wipe. The house-maid, however, of a newly mar- 
ried couple has a rather hard berth of it for the 
first few months ; for the top of the new dining- 
room table is sent to its purchaser in the rough, 
and has to be polished every morning for a couple 
of hours or so with linseed-oil and plenty of elbow 
grease. ‘The effect in the end is glorious, and 
lasts forever. No plates, however hot, will dim 
its glories, and it continues to shine to the end 
of its existence, and, with little care, clear and 
bright as a mirror. And then, again, the last 
finish to household work is probably done by 
more delicate hands, for until ‘‘coffee-drinking,” 
at twelve o’clock, a visitor must expect to see lit- 
tle of the ladies. The pickling and preserving, 
the preparation of fruit for the table, those mighty 
dishes of beans and pease, the side-dishes and oth- 
er delicacies for the day, all bear signs of a deli- 
cate touch and a cultivated intelligence. In the 
season of shrimps, which, like the fish, are 
brought all alive and kicking to the house, the 
prettiest of fingers are employed for a couple of 
hours at least in preparing a dish which is surely 
never seen out of Holland. Fancy a twelve 
o'clock “‘ coffee-drinking,” when the centre of the 
table is occupied by-a large dish with an elegant 
pyramid of a peck or so of ready-shelled shrimps, 
which you eat wholesale with a spoon! And 
very fine eating they are, too. 
Actual wages are low: $25 or $30 a year for 
a plain cook or house-maid ; but the national in- 
stitution of ‘‘ tips” supplements prétty fairly 
these low wages. Nobody thinks of going out- 
of-doors without a supply of half-gulden, to give 
as occasion may require; and occasions often do 
require, for a half-gulden at least is expected in 
return for any little service performed by your 
friends’ servants other than that of simply open- 
ing the street-door. This is an arrangement so 
perfectly understood and acted upon by all, that 
people who see a great deal of company pay their 
servants smaller wages than do those who live 
more retired from the world. It should be 
known that all presents to servants are put into 
a general fund, which is equitably divided at def- 
inite intervals. By this custom cooks and other 
servants whom visitors have no opportunity of 
seeing, but whose services materially contribute 
to the comfort of his visit, participate in the do- 
nation given at the door or in the bedroom; but 
the coachman, who expects something if even 
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you accompany your friend in his own carriage, 
keeps what he gets for his own pocket. The reg- 
ular tariff of a half-gulden, which is very seldom 
exceeded—and no wonder, considering how often 
the tax is levied—makes the custom tolerable 
and even agreeable to the giver. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


OW to keep cool is a midsummer problem. 
Few solve it aright. While there are al- 
ways some days during the season which are op- 
pressively warm, and all suffer therefrom, the 
discomfort experienced in summer is much great- 
er, in general, than need be if we better under- 
stood the art of keeping cool. Possibly a few 
simple hints may be useful. In January we eat 
as well to keep warm as to sustain strength ; in 
July we naturally are warm enough without car- 
bonaceous food, such as fat meats, sugar, mo- 
lasses, butter, and articles containing starch. 
Therefore these things should be sparingly eat- 
en, and their place supplied with cooling vege- 
tables and fruits, some of which contain no car- 
bon at all. Moreover, we need less food in 
summer than in winter. Half the people in the 
world drink too much in hot weather. We do 
not now refer to alcoholic beverages, it being 
pretty generally understood that they are heat- 
ing to the blood. But one is no cooler to im- 
bibe even a simple glass of ice-water every half 
hour on an August day. A moderate amount 
of drink is natural and useful, though ice-water 
should be used with care. Drinks containing 
some nutrition are best for warm weather, if 
any thing besides water is taken, so that the 
body may be strengthened to endure heat com- 
fortably. If possible, avoid heating the blood 
by violent exercise, especially in the early part 
of the day. Ifyou do, it will often take twenty- 
four hours to ‘‘cool off.” Many persons re- 
commend shutting windows and blinds early in 
the morning, thus excluding the hotter air of 
mid-day. ooms are undoubtedly kept cooler 
thus, if occupied by only one or two persons; but 
a breeze is often more refreshing than still air, 
even though the former be several degrees warm- 
er. Water applied to the wrists and temples, and 
allowed to evaporate, will cool the blood surpris- 
ingly; and a sponge bath of tepid water, taken 
before retiring at night, will often insure a com- 
fortable sleep in a hot night. Exposure to the 
sun should, of course, be avoided as much as 
possible; but do not give up all employment 
because it is hot. Nothing so increases the dis- 
comfort of a warm day as devoting one’s whole 
attention to thinking about it. The blood rises 
to the boiling point very speedily. So it doesif 
you allow yourself to be vexed and fretted by 
the necessary friction of every-day life. Keep 
the mind calm and quiet, and it will go a great 
way toward keeping the body cool. 





The road leading from the village of Catskill 
to the Mountain Houseis one of the finest mount- 
ain thoroughfares on the continent. Itis kept free 
from stones, is hard and clean, and as free from 
dust as pure gravel can make it. Thus thethree 
miles’ ride is rendered not only comfortable, but 
delightful. 





Lake Avenue, the well-known Saratoga drive, 
is this year subjected to asprinkling, which only 
those who have encountered the fearful dust of 
past seasons can fully appreciate. 





Amherst College has lately received as a gift 
from a Boston gentleman—George Howe, Esq. 
—a chime of bells for the new and elegant chapel 
which has been erected during the past season. 
These bells are a memorial of the patriot sons 
of Amherst College who lost their lives in the 
rebellion of 1861. 





The young King of Bavaria is fully resolved to 
have a musical wife—so say the Munich gossips. 
Indeed, the story is that he has broken off sever- 
al matrimonial engagements because he could 
not find a woman capable of admiring and ap- 
preciating Wagner’s music sufficiently to suit 
him. His latest engagement with a German 
princess waschiefly founded on the circumstance 
that she dotes on the music of that composer as 
much as the King does himself. 





A curious serap of information has recently 
come to light, by which it appears that the im- 
pulse for the foundation of Harvard College was 
—_ by a woman. Lucy Downing, sister of 

ohn Winthrop, first Governor of Massachusetts, 
was not unwilling herself to remove to New En- 
gland, butshe was unwilling that her son George 
should be unable to be well educated there. In 
1636 she therefore wrote to her brother from 
England, soliciting that the boy be allowed to 
remain in England until he had finished his 
studies, or means be afforded for his perfecting 
himself in them in Massachusetts; adding that 
the news of suitable provision for this purpose 
“would make her go far nimbler to New En- 
gland, if God should call her to it, than other- 
wise she should; and she believed a college 
would put no small life into the plantation.” 
In October of that same year, 1636, at a meeting 
of the General Court of the Massachusetts Colo- 
ny, it was agreed ‘‘to give four hundred pounds 
toward a school or college.”? So readily did the 
General Court answer the suggestion of this 
brilliant woman. Her son George was, in fact, 
one of the first nine graduates of Harvard in 
1642, went to England, and became the minister 
of the Commonwealth to Holland. 





An English writer advises young women to 
look favorably upon those engaged in agricultural 
pursuits, assigning as one reason that their 
‘¢mother Eve married a gardener.’’ He forgot 
to add that in consequence of the match the 
gardener lost his situation. 





It is well to’ be “posted” in biblical and 
mythological knowledge. It often makes one 
appear to fine advantage in general society. 
One evening not long since, at a grand party, a 
young lady approached a matron with the ex- 
clamation, ‘‘Oh, my dear Mrs. H—, I am so 
glad to have found you. Have you seen that 
painting in the library—something about Io 
and Jupiter? Now who were Jo and Jupiter?” 
Although somewhat surprised at the question, 
as the lady was a graduate of a first-class board- 
ing-school, and the gentleman on whose arm she 
leaned a university student, Mrs. H—— pro- 
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ceeded to explain, and got as far as ‘“‘Io was 
transformed by Jupiter into—’’ ‘Oh yes,” in- 
terrupted the lady, with vivacity ; ‘‘I know; into 
a pillar ofsalt! I knew I'd heard the story some- 
where, only I couldn’t recall it. Come, Jack, 
that’s the Strauss waltz;” and they whirled away. 





Chinese names are a curiosity to American 
readers. To us Li Po Tai and Chy Lung look 
very funny. But suppose some of our own 
names were printed thus: Da Vis and Gree 
Ley, Schuy Ler Col Fax and Val Lan Dig Ham. 
What then ? 





A writer, observant and piquant, who has re- 
cently visited the ‘‘ Monumental City,’ remarks: 
‘“*T saw ‘the prettiest girl in Baltimore’ twelve 
times in the course of that week, and there were 
twelve of her. Like the arithmetical little maid- 
en in Wordsworth’s ballad, she might have said, 
with only a more guileless looseness of enumera- 
tion, ‘ We are—as many as you like,’ 





The United States stands in advance of any 
other country in regard to the dental profession. 
Who would suppose that there were 13,000 den- 
tists in our country? But so it is. Our teeth 
are likely to have plenty of attention. But that 
attention costs a pretty little sum, since these 
13,000 have an aggregate income of twenty mill- 
ions of dollars. There are nine dental colleges 
in our country, from which 1807 persons have 
graduated, and seven dental periodicals, with an 
aggregate circulation of 12,900 copies. 





Fishes are now put toanovel use. In Easton, 
Pennsylvania, a couple of fishes —sturgeons— 
have been taught to draw a small boat, which is 
shaped like ashell. They are harnessed by means 
of India rubber bands, and guided by a long pole, 
to which is fastened a sharp spike. They obey 
the suggestions given by this spike with great 
alacrity. 





In Atlantic City the dryness of the air is won- 
derful for a sea-side town. The finest of starch- 
ed fabrics can be worn, and bedding is as little 
affected by the moisture of the atmosphere as in 
inland places. At Newport heavy fogs are fre- 
quent, and lawns and linens hang straight and 
limp about the wearers. 





Brooklyn is as fond of flowers as is New York. 
It expends more than a million of dollars annu- 
ally for bouquets. 


The philosophy of mosquito bites is thus cheer- 
fully explained by an amiable savant. It will be 
read with feeling interest: The microscope re- 
veals the fact that he carries a pair of scissors in- 
side of his proboscis; the neatest and sharpest 
little cutting tools you ever saw. He gets his 
living by these. They are two delicate little 
blades, and are placed alongside each other. 
When he is ready to make a meal off of us he 
first buzzes around with those beautiful wings, 
and sings a pleasant little song. If we let him 
quietly settle down, he picks out a place on our 
skin which is just to his liking. He is very deli- 
cate about it. When he gets ready he puts his 
proboscis down, and pushes the little scissors 
out, and makes a neat cut, so that he can suck the 
blood out. Then he drinks as much blood ashe 
wants, and is done his dinner. But he does not 
leave yet. Heis going to pay his bill. He has 
taken our blood, and he will leave us something 
in exchange for it. He has the pay in his pock- 
et, ready to squeeze out before he goes. It is 
poison, but that makes no difference tohim. It 
is the best he has to give us. His poison pocket 
is at the head of his proboscis, and at the lower 
end of his proboscis he has another little pocket, 
into which he puts poison enough for one dose. 
This poison is so very powerful that avery little 
makes the place where the mosquito puts it very 
sore. It is not the bite or cut that the mosquito 
makes that hurts us, but the dropping of this 
powerful poison into our flesh. 





Probably many“of our citizens do not realize 
that, in addition to the Central Park, there are 
about twenty parks and squares which have 
during the year received the care of the present 
Department of Public Parks. Theseare the City 
Hall Park ; Tompkins Square; Bowling Green ; 
The Battery ; Duane Street Park ; Beach Street 
Triangle; a nameless little square at the foot of 
Canal Street ; two on Sixth Avenue, corners of 
Thirty-second and Thirty-fourth streets; the 
parks upon Park Avenue over the Harlem Rail- 
road Tunnel; the Triangle at Five Points; 
Washington, Union, and Madison squares; Res- 
ervoir Park ; Christopher Street Triangle; Mount 
Morris Square; the great public square of Har- 
lem; River-side, Morning-side, and High Bridge 
parks. Before the close of the present season 
the Department expects to complete improve- 
ments in other squares, and various triangles and 
odd pieces of ground will be converted into plots 
agreeable to the surrounding neighborhood. 
These green spots in our city will be breathing- 
places for the many who can not go into the coun- 
try during the hot season. 





It is related of Dr. Young that one day, while 
walking in his garden at Melwin, in company 
with two ladies, one of whom he afterward mar- 
ried, a servant came to tell him that a gentleman 
had called to see him. ‘Tell him,” said the 
doctor, ‘that I am too happily employed to 
change my situation.’’ The ladies insisted that 
he should go, as his visitor was a man of rank, a 
patron, and friend. As persuasion, however, 
had no effect, one took him by the right arm, 
the other the left, and led him by the garden 
gate; when, finding resistance was vain, he bow- 
ed and laid his hand upon his heart, and in that 
expressive manner for which he was so remark- 
able, spoke the following lines: 

“Thus Adam looked when from the garden driven, 

And thus disputed orders sent from heaven. 

Like him I go, but yet to go am loath; 

Like him I go, for angels drove us both. 

Hard was his fate, but mine still more unkind; 

His Eve went with him, but mine stays behind.” 

The Germans left uninjured the chateau of the 
Marquis de Laplace, son of the illustrious astron- 
omer, at Arcueil; but it was plundered by a band 
of robbers, supposed to be French Communists. 
The library, with all its rare books, souvenigs, 
and works of art, was almost entirely destroyed, 
and the original MS. of the “‘ Mécanique Cé- 
leste”? was thrown into the river near by, from 
which it was happily rescued. 
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resigned all the appointments he 
had held as the husband of the 
Princess Charlotte, amounting to 
$175,000 per year, which was so 
_Tuch saved to the people of En- 
gland, retaining only a life-inter- 
est in the house of Claremont, 
which has been the residence of 
his father and mother in law, the 
ex King and Queen of France. 
It must be borne in mind that, 
aside from the stipulated incomes 
of these rulers, they enjoy also 


: ROYAL INCOMES. 


‘ THE PAY OF SOVEREIGNS, AND 
‘ THEIR INVESTMENTS. 


GLANCE at the comparative 
; resources of the leading rulers 
of the Old World and the people 
they control, by which an exhibit 
is furnished touching the immense 
sums which flow into the coffers of 
the crowned heads of Europe and 
those of less rank, at the present day 
will be found interesting. 
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For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. XIX., Figs, 50-53. 
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Alexander II. of Russia enjoys Apron witH Revers. EMBROIDERY. —ae poreeene a the way of 
an income of $25,000 a day, or For pattern and description see Supplement, For, pattern, design, and description see rental of estates, inheritances, ete. 
$8,250,000 per year, and his neigh- No. XIIL, Figs, 34-36, Supplement, No. XVIL., Figs. 45-47. Queen Victoria is probably the 


most wealthy sovereign in Europe. 
. She receives a large sum, spends little, and bestows less; has all her 
expenses paid, 
and her property 
is accumulating 
, to‘an enormous 
amount. All her 
children are pro- 
vided for by the 
state; and if she 
lives forty years 
longer, as she 
well may, com- 
ing of. a long- 
lived family, she 
will die worth 


bor, upon whom he is casting en- 

vious glances, is not far behind him in pay, Abdul Aziz receiving $18,000 
per day, or six millions an- 
nually; while the luckless ad- 
venturer of France before his 
downfall stood next on the 
list, at an income of $14,000 
per day, or five millions per 
year. He has not made any 
income return since Sedan by 
which we can estimate his 
ability to meet expenses; but 
his investments during his 
prosperous days have proba- 
bly saved him from abject 
poverty now or hereafter. m 


The Emperor of Germany, ° APRON WITH Frince Trimmine. more millions 
owing to recent successes, has * For pattern and dencrtp iam, see Supplement, ™ than any one but 
probably secured for himself No. XV., Figs. 40-42. , @-- Rothschild 
and numerous family an en- could realize. 
larged income. As King of Prussia he is down in the Some little time ago'a man named Neeld, 


list as entitled only'to $8210 per day, or three millions | passing by all his relations, bequeathed to 
per year. Francis Joseph has an income of four mill- | Queen Victoria $1,750,000, which was ac- 
ions annually. Victor Emanuel, at present the happy | cepted by her. Such instances of extreme 
recipient of something less than three millions per |. devotion to the “‘crown” are not rare. And 
year, will probably enjoy from ‘‘ united Italy” a much | it is said, in connection with this subject, 
larger stipend. ‘The Queen of England is said to live | that since the death of Prince Albert, who 
on an income of two millions yearly. was remarkably saving, and who left the 

The Prince of Wales has the net revenue of the | Queen all his accumulations, estimated at 
Duchy of Cornwall and a salary of $16,000 as general | $5,000,000, there has been a total absence 
in the army, which, with his royal allowances, make | of any thing like extravagance on the part 





his income $625,000 per annum. of the Queen. : 
. The salary of ‘*Count” Bismarck is said to have The members of the English Parliament 
Campric Arron, been only $9000 per annum. As Prince he will prob- | receive no pay; and the acceptance of such Hi 8 
For pattern and description see Supplement, ably:enjoy a sum more in keeping with the valuable | a post by a poor man is, of course, out of the 
No, XVL, Figs. 48 and.44 services he has afforded in the recent war. question. And yet it is said that the cost of Linen ApRon.—(For pattern see description in Suppl.) 


Prince Alfred receives the sum of $100,000 a year; | a seat in Parliament ranges from $5000 to 
and the Duke of Cambridge had an allowance of $60,000, a salary of $30,000 as field-marshal, | $60,000, which expense is shared by the candidate and the constituents. Mr. Thackeray, for in- 
and one of $15,000 as colonel of the : stance, stated that his unsuccessful con- 
Fusileer Guards. — test for the comparatively small bor- 

King Amadeus of Spain is paid ough of Oxford cost him over £1000 
$125,000 a month, which will barely sterling. 
mitigate the discomfort attendant upon The English judges are liberally paid. 
wearing a crown bestowed in opposition The Lords Justices of Appeal, as well as 
to the will of his subjects. the Masters of the Rolls, have equal to 

The Belgian king, Leopold, received $30,000, and the Vice-Chancellors each 
a salary of only $250,000 per annum. $25,000; the Lord Chief Justice of the 
At his death he nevertheless left a snug Queen’s Bench has $40,000, and the 
little fortune of $16,000,000, which other judges $25,000 ; the Chief Justice 
shows that monarchs can be economical of the Common Pleas $35,000, and the 
at times. Ile does not seem to have other judges $25,000. ‘The salary of 
been mercenary ; he only saved and in- the Chief Baron of the Exchequer is 
vested his money, instead of spending it. $35,000, and $25,000 to each of the 
When he became King of Belgium he barons of the court. Lord Monk, Goy- 
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- fact that when the late Empress: 
Italy, in the summer of 1860, he 
with an adequate number of 


of which was calculated at the 


cost above eight millions of rub 
some £1,300,000. 





perial family of Russia, as well 
getting distributed through blo 
liances. Many of the smaller G 


connection with the reigning ho 


day. It is this lavish liberality 
has contributed not a little to the 
sequent influence they exercise. 
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GRENADINE WAIST WITH Ficuu TRIMMING. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Fig. 1. 


ernor of the new Dominion of Canada, receives for 
his services $50,000 a year, in gold. 

An English newspaper recently asserted that ‘‘ the 
clear annual income, or salary, of half the sover- 
eigns of Europe does not amount to $23,455.” 

Up to the commencement of the present century 

the richest sovereign family of Europe, excluding 

Russia, was the house of Hapsburg-Lorraine. ‘They 

possessed, and still possess, enormous estates with- 

in the Austrian empire as private property, which, 
though mismanaged in most instances, produce 
over a million sterling per year. 

Vastly superior to this property, though it can 
not be called private in every respect, is that. of the 
reigning family of Russia, According to Baron 
von Haxthausert; more than a million square miles ~ 
of cultivated land and forests, besides some two 
million square miles of uncultivated land, mount- 
ains and steppes, partly in European and partly in 
Asiatic Russia, belong directly to the Emperor, and 

~ are.under his absolute control. 

The real revenue derived from these possessions 
is unknown; but it is generally estimated that the 
expenditure of the Russian court, including the al- 
lowance paid to the numerous grand dukes and 
duchesses, can not. be less than about three millions 
sterling’ a year. The rate of expenditure of the 
imperial family may be estimated from the recorded 
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Leaving aside the 
wealth of the impe- 
rial house of Hol- 
stein-Gottorp, which 
can scarcely be called 
a private property, 
the richest sovereign 
family in Europe is 
commonly believed 
to be that of Aus- 
tria, and next to it 
the house of: Nassau- 
Orange, ruling the 
Netherlands. The 
riches of the latter 
family have been ac- 
quired almost entire- 
ly within the last few 
generations. When 
William VI. of Nas- 
sau-Orange was call- 
ed, in 1815, to the 
throne of the Nether- 
lands, which he aft- 
erward filled as Will- 
iam I., he was pos- 
sessed of but a mod- 
est private fortune, 
which he increased 
enormously by in- 
vesting it in commer- 
cial —_ undertakings 
patronized by the 
government. Many 
of the German sov- 
ereigns have traded 
for the last half cen- 
tury in like manner, 
and with’ results 
largely __ profitable. 
Some ruling princes 
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ager, the widow of Nicholas, w 
comprised above two hundred persons, 
and carriages, the cost of maintenance 


by German newspapers at £3000 per 
diem. The coronation of Alexander 
II. at Moscow in September, 1856, is 
estimated, on like authority, to have 


These enormous fortunes of the im- 


the house of Hapsburg, are gradually 


families, for instance, have greatly en- 
riched themselves by their matrimonial 


Russia. Czarina Catherine II., a prin- 
cess of the house of Anhalt, made a 
present of most valuable domains in 
Southern Russia, comprising an area 
of about two hundred and thirty square 
miles, to her kinsfolk at home, the in- 
come of which they enjoy to the present 


ness with which Russian alliances are 
sought after in Germany, and the con- 
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CHAMBERY GAUZE Walst with Ficnu Trimmina. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IL., Fig. 2. 


farmers, and others mining adventurers. The shrewd- 
est of them all, the late autocrat of the principality of 
Schwarzburg-Sondershausen, hit upon quite an orig- 
inal idea for making money. He established a large 
brewery and distillery, and forbade his subjects, under 
heavy penalties, to consume any other ale or spirits 
than those issued from the princely concern. In this 
way he is said to have acquired some considerable cap- 
ital, which he invested in large estates in Bohemia 
and the grand duchies of Mecklenburg. 

By recent computations made in Great Britain it is 
estimated that of the twenty million inhabitants of 
England and Wales nine millions are in receipt of an 
average yearly income of £35, which is a little less 
than two shillings a day; or, if we count one other 
person as dependent on each of these persons with a 
two-shilling daily income, we have eighteen millions, 
out of the twenty millions of English and Welch, living 
on a shilling a day. The disproportion between the 
income of the rich and the poor is as striking as the 
immense disparity in the numbers of the two classes. 
Eighteen millions live on a shilling a day, while the 
class who (with their dependents) possess yearly in- 
comes of more than £300 have for their support £633 
apiece, or about thirty-five shillings daily, and num- 
ber over 400,000. 

The exhibit of figures, according to recent English 
income returns, does not strike one as proportionate 
to the boasted wealth of the English people. Thus 
it appears thet 332,431 persons pay income tax, and 
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the average income of each is equal to $1595. 
There are but 107 Englishmen who return over 
$250,000 per year; 1283 between $25,000 and 
$250,000; 627. between $20,000 and $25,000 ; 
1438 between $15,000 and $20,000; 2204 be- 
tween $10,000 and $15,000; and 7371 between 
$5000 and $10,000. An English paper, in an 
article commenting on American income returns, 
states that ‘‘Mr. Alexander T. Stewart's return 
of over four millions of dollars is probably the 
largest annual business income in the world ;” 
and it adds that “‘if the Rothschilds, whose 
wealth is more that of a family.than of individ- 
uals, are excepted, no uncrowned person has an 
income approaching Mr. Stewart's.” 





JENNIE’S FIRST ROMANCE. 


Dimp.ep arm of fairy grace, 
Formed for tenderest embrace, 
Holding for a moment’s space 
Pretty, dimpled, piquant face 
Of little Jennie. 


Such an arch, coquettish air 

In her movements unaware, 

That to prophesy I dare 

Many hearts she will ensnare, 
Bewitching Jennie. 


Love of pleasing is an art 

(Born, I think, of generous heart, 

Little dreaming to impart 

Pain by any careless dart) 
Bequeathed to Jennie. 


Pleasing, pleased—it happened so, 

On the sea not long ago; 

One, with manhood’s years to show 

For the six springs’ tender glow 
Of budding Jennie, 


Played with her the deck upon. 
Jennie, sparkling in the sun, 
Acted ‘“‘little wife;” a nun 
Scarce more serious than the fun 
Of earnest Jennie. 


She all honest, he in play 

(Truth is childhood’s natural way); 

So the fairy elf was guy, 

Yielding to love’s gentle sway, 
Delighted Jennie! 


Thus the happy days flew by, 
Balanced betwixt bluest sky 
And bold waves that terrify ; 
Yet fear never flashed her eve, 
Courageous Jennie! 


Pleasant greetings on the shore; 

Sadder adieus scarcely o’er 

Ere some radiant plan in store 

Dried the eyes that dew-drops wore 
Of buoyant Jennie. 


What had she to do with tears? 

What had she to do with fears? 

Pain in pleasure disappears 

As gay Hope the life-boat steers 
Of trustful Jennie. 


Many days have gone apace; 

Why that cloud on Jennie’s face? 

Penitence for some disgrace, 

Or what sorrow do we trace . 
In grieving Jennie? 

He, her cavalier so gay, 

Recreant proves, to her dismay ; 

Bitterly she rues the way 

Lovers keep their vows in play, 
Still constant Jennie. 


'Thoughtless man! what woes entail 

On your sex through Jennie’s wail: 

Be ye sure she will not fail 

To avenge this childish bale, 
Remorseless Jennie! 


Soon her womanhood will loom; 
Soon full radiant roses bloom: 
Have a care, ye bold ones whom 
She will win to hapless doom, 
All-conquering Jennie. 


Yet deep tenderness I trace 
Through and through that roguish face ; 
God's best grace, in fullest grace, 
All the beauties interlace 
Of gentle Jennie. 


Glorious, though so immature! 
Born with witchery to allure— 
Queen of sirens!—yet be sure, 
One all pure will keep her pure, 
Ingenuous Jennie. 








LARA VERNON, the cold, languid belle, 
was evidently impressed for once in her 

life, and that, too, by a perfect stranger. Not 
but that she knew his name, however ; she found 
that out the very first evening she saw him at the 
opera, idly surveying stage and audience from the 
best box in the house. It was Hugh Blair, just 
returned from Cali.ornia, where he had been liv- 
ing for ten years, and dazzling rumor allotted 
him a gold mine for every year. Gold was not 
the only charm, however, if one might trust Miss 
Vernon's rhapsodies. He was not exactly hand- 
some, she said, but something more than hand- 
some; not exactly distinguished-looking, but 
something better than distinguished-looking ; 
and he had an air of old-fashioned chivalry, and 
she did not believe he would pay silly compli- 
ments. She must certainly make his acquaint- 
ance; but how? Would he—oh, would he be 
at Mrs, Gale’s Wednesday evening reception? 
She had been to see Mrs. Gale already, and easi- 
ly prevailed on that lady to send him a card; and 
after that success she dropped in at Allie Ste- 
vens’s to talk it all over. Allie was up stairs in 





her own room, nestled before a cozy fire, trying 
a new slipper stitch, while Lou Hallelyne held the 
pattern for her, and the two were chatting mer- 
rily. 

Miss Vernon was not discomfited at finding 
Lou there, for Lou was a nice girl, and never tat- 
tled; so, after kissing them both, she took the 
easiest chair she could find, and held up her little 
Paris boots toward the fender. 

‘*Where do you keep yourself, Lou Hallelyne?” 
she exclaimed. ‘* Upon my word, I don’t think 
I’ve seen you since that day in December when 
I wouldn't give you my old blue poplin for the 
mission-school. But you know I had to hand it 
over to Héloise, or she would have left me on the 
spot, and there isn’t her equal for dressing hair.” 

‘*¢ Héloise has more suits now than I!” said 
Lou, laughing, as she put by the slipper pattern, 
and rose. 

‘¢Lon, you sha’n’t go!” exclaimed Allie, pull- 
ing her back into her chair. ‘‘ If you don’t keep 
your promise I won’t do a thing for you. You 
see, Clara, Lon is the best company in the world, 
only you never can catch her, she is so busy. 
So [ have learned a trick. She came round this 
morning to beg something for a sick woman, and 
I promised her my nice, warm old gray wrapper, 
if she would stay and talk with me for two hours. 
She couldn’t resist the bait, and the time won’t 
be up till noon. Now sit down and be good, 
Lou, and I'll give you a nice, soft old blanket- 
shawl!” 

*¢ But now, girls, about Mrs. Gale’s party !” 
interrupted Clara, impatient of this by-play. 
‘* Who do you think is invited?” And then she 
ran off into an enthusiastic description of Hugh 
Blair’s perfections, and how she must get ac- 
quainted with him; and would he go to the re- 
ception, did they think ? For, as she concluded, 
pathetically, half the time these really splendid 
men didn’t seem to care whether they were in so- 
ciety or not. 

‘* Why, Harry knows him!” said Allie Ste- 
vens. ‘‘He was talking about him only last 
night, and how surprised he was to have him 
come walking into the studio all of a sudden.” 

“¢ Harry knows him!” exclaimed Clara; ‘“‘why, 
then he could make him go to the party with 
him, if you would only say one word. Will you 
ask him, Allie?” 

“No,” said Allie, laughing; ‘* but you may ask 
him yourself. Come, girls, what do you say? 
Let’s all go down to the studio and see Harry. 
He'll be ever so glad, and I want you to see a 
portrait he is painting of me. Come; you ought 
to patronize art a little, as well as parties and 
mission-schools !” 

Harry Essex was engaged to Allie, and she 
was very proud of her artist lover, entering into 
all his day-dreams and ambitions, and flitting 
about him like a pet bird, with little songs and 
caresses, whenever she was in his studio. 

On this particular morning he was full of a 
new subject which he had just sketched upon the 
canvas. It was to be a figure-piece—a real 
‘*composition,” he said, for he was tired of 
smooth landscapes, and cows up to their knees 
in water, and trees, and ruins. In fact, the 
most successful bits he had ever painted had 
been sketches from life of saucy news-boys, rag- 
ged match-girls, and others of that ilk. This 
time he meant to attempt something more am- 
bitious on a canvas six feet by four; and as rags 
are more picturesque than good clothes, the main 
figure was to be a beggar, and the most impress- 
ive beggar he could find a model for. For this 
ideal beggar Harry Essex had haunted the most 
miserable portions of the city, had watched the 
wretched throng that gathered garbage from the 
dust heaps and sewers, had chased every ragged 
garment he saw fluttering away-in the distance ; 
and yet he was not suited. He did not want a 
knave, nor an absolutely crushed and hopeless 
victim; his beggar, though a beggar, must be 
noble; must have a mute protest in his eyes 
against the wrongs of society, and yet be a very 
beggar for its smallest alms. ‘The search had 
been in vain until to-day; but this very morning 
Harry Essex was satisfied, and sat at his can- 
vas with a model before him as ragged, as noble, 
as sad, as utterly forlorn as heart could wish. 
Other pictures were huddled carelessly aside; 
even Allie’s sunshiny face, still unfinished on its 
easel, was set away in a distant corner to smile 
at cobwebs, that all the room and all the light 
might be lavished on the beggar and the canvas. 

““There, now, old fellow!” exclaimed Harry, 
when it was near noon, ‘I’ve got you splendid- 
ly sketched in; a mere outline, you know. 
There, don’t get up; don’t move; I'll wheel it 
round for you to see. I can fill up the rags and 
patches any time; but I want to get a little of 
your face now before we go to dinner, for fear 
(il never catch the perfect expression again. 
I'm going to paint in your eyebrows, my boy; so 
keep still, and don’t move a lash.” 

** Which I wish to remark, it is rather crampy 
business,” said the beggar, with a slight daugh. 

**Oh, don’t laugh!” cried Harry, in dismay ; 
‘Sit takes the frown out of your brows. Do 
keep still! You know I’m no end obliged to 
you, and will be your debtor for life, and do as 
much for you over and over again, if you'll only 
sit forme. I never could capture such a splen- 
did beggar before: ‘There—look more pathetic, 
confound it; think of your starving family at 
home, and the mammon of unrighteousness, and 
every thing. There, that’s it! Now don’t stir.” 

And Harry plied his brush vigorously, gaining 
on his picture with every stroke. Time was pre- 
cious, for models are restive and uncertain; and 
it was not with absolute delight that he heard, a 
few moments after, the click of dainty boot-heels 
on the stair, and then saw the door opened and 
his quiet invaded by—the three graces, he would 
have said, if he had been gladder to see them. 

First came Allie, bright and sweet as a May 
morning, sure of her welcome. Then, peeping 
over her shoulder, was Lou Hallelyne’s earnest 





little brunette face and brown eyes, full of 
pleased interest. Following these came Clara 
Vernon, the self-possessed and graceful beauty— 
the ‘‘fair one with the golden locks,” as some 
called her—exquisitely attired, and half shrink- 
ing back on the threshold from the artistic con- 
fusion of the studio. 

‘*What under heaven—” muttered Harry Es- 
sex, at this dazzling inroad; but he sprang up 
instantly, and greeted them with his usual bright, 
easy manner. 

“I’ve brought the girls to see my picture, 
Harry,” cried Allie at once. ‘‘And—oh! what 
have you put me over in that musty corner for? 
Bring me back into a good light this minute, 
Sir! And where are all your landscapes and 
match-girls and chimney-sweeps? Lou and 
Clara want to see them. And—oh, goodness, 
Harry! who’s that?” 

The last words were uttered in a startled whis- 
per, as Allie for the first time caught sight of 
the ragged man who sat there, pathetic and de- 
fiant, with a huge bundle and knotted stick at 
his side. ¢ 

‘* Beg pardon, miss,” said the beggar, grimly, 
pulling his slouched hat lower on his forehead. 

‘*Tt’s only my model, young ladies,” said Har- 
ry, his eyes sparkling with fun. ‘* We painters 
have to keep queer company sometimes. I pick- 
ed him up on the street this morning, and made 
him sit for my great beggar picture there. 
Splendid specimen, isn’t he? Oh, I understand 
that look, Miss Lou; but I assure you he don’t 
mind being talked about in the least. Unfortu- 
nate? Of course he is unfortunate, with a wife 
and six starving children! And now, Allie 
dear, you must let me be very rude, and leave 
you to do the honors of the pictures over there 
while I go back to my work. I must take a 
few more strokes anyhow, and not keep this 
poor devil any longer from his dinner than nec- 
essary.” 

And he fell to painting again, chuckling softly, 
while the girls flitted over to the other side of 
the room, turning pictures around to the light, and 
going into little raptures over every thing. Al- 
lie’s portrait was pronounced ‘‘ perfectly lovely.” 

**It flatters, of course; but then it ought to 
flatter,” said Allie, sagely. ‘‘ Portraits always 
ought to, for by-and-by you get old, and people 
forget how you used to look; and then it must 
be nice to point to your portrait and bid them 
see what you were.” 

‘* Oh, see this little garden corner!” exclaimed 
Lou; ‘‘and the morning-glory running over the 
trellis !” ; 

‘*T like this better,” said Clara, pausing be- 
fore a lady in a balcony dropping her glove to a 
troubadour. 

But while they laughed and chatted and ad- 
mired, Lou Hallelyne’s thoughts kept roving to 
the sad-eyed model, sitting motionless, while 
Harry painted. Lou’s heart was always over- 
flowing toward the poor and suffering, and she 
was a perfect little Lady Bountiful in her way. 
A wife and six starving children! Why, they 
must be seen toatonce! Instinctively her hand 
went in search of her pocket-book. She whis- 
pered to Clara Vernon. 

‘My taste has never been educated to dis- 
criminate among beggars,” Clara answered, with 
lofty coolness. 

‘*Harry will look out for him,” said Allie; 
‘*he is always good to poor people who are pic- 
turesque.” 

But, nevertheless, the six hungry children 
worked so upon Lou’s heart that when they 
turned away from the pictures to cluster around 
Harry again she managed, in passing, to slip some 
money into the outstretched palm of the beggar, 
and was fairly thrilled by the flash of surprise 
that flew into his face, and his softly murmured 
thanks. 

‘You absurd child!” whispered Clara Ver- 
non. 

And now Harry Essex could do no more good 
work with his brush, he was so besieged with 
ringing, girlish voices, and bright faces close to 
his own. 

‘¢Oh, are these little soft, silvery bags full of 
paint ?” 

“‘Do you have to keep changing brushes? 
What are these old cloths for?” 

‘*Oh, Harry, show them how you mix colors 
on the pallet!” 

At last came the question, put in innocently 
among the others, like a wolf in sheep’s cloth- 
ing. 

‘*Mr. Essex, are you going to Mrs. Gale’s 
party Wednesday evening?” asked Clara, with 
a beaming smile. 

‘* Well, I don’t know. It’s rather of a bore; 
but I suppose I shall drop in before the evening 
is over, if Allie insists on it. Shall I, Allie?” 

‘“*Of course you will,” said Allie. ‘‘ And, 
Harry, Mrs. Gale has sent Mr. Hugh Blair a 
card—that friend of yours you were telling me 
about, you know. Can’t you get him to go with 
you? We all want to see him so much.” 

“¢ You don’t want to flirt, eh, Allie?” asked 
Harry, demurely. 

‘“*No, but Lou does,” retorted Allie, with a 
spice of mischief. 

“I!” exclaimed Lou, flushing indignantly. 
‘* Why, I never even heard of the man till Clara 
mentioned him this morning!” 

‘Oh, it’s Clara, then, our sweet icicle her- 
self,” said Harry, with ‘a burst of laughter for 
which there seemed no occasion. Allie told 
him afterward it was the rudest thing she ever 
knew him to do, under all the circumstances. 
But Miss Vernon overlooked it. 

‘* Never mind who it is,” she said, with a co- 
quettish smile. ‘‘Only make him come to the 
party with you, Mr. Essex.” 

‘*T will,” said Harry, as if he were making a 
vow. 

And then the girls really must go; their silken 
dresses rustled away, the gay vision of the graces 





vanished, their light laughter died on the ear, 
and Harry Essex and his model sat staring at 
each other. ’ 

‘*Oh, do forgive me, Hugh; do forgive me!” 
exclaimed Harry, going into convulsions of mer- 
ees] at last. ‘*I couldn’t help it; it was too 
rich!” 

‘* You rascal!” said the beggarman, straight- 
ening himself and throwing off his shabby hat. 
‘When you first began I meant to knock you 
down as soon as we were alone; but I'll let 
you off now, for without your pranks I never 
should have known what an angel she was.” 

“* Angel! Which? The blonde one?” asked 
Harry, in vague surprise. 

‘*No; the brown one, bless her!” said his 
friend. And then he showed the money, and 
told the story of her ready kindness, while Har- 
ry went off again into delighted laughter, 

‘* And I've lost my heart to that girl,” said 
Hugh Blair, ‘‘ and I'll go through floods and fire 
to win hers!” 

‘“Ah, life, life!” sighed Harry. ‘‘A falls in 
love with B, and B with C, and so on to the end 
of the chapter. Well, Lou is a star of a girl, 
though every one don’t find it out. And now‘ 
come, my boy; fling off your rags, and get your 
clothes out of that closet, and we'll go to Parker's 
for a game dinner. Luckiest fancy I ever had 
in the world to make a beggar of you, comrade, 
With your weather-beaten face and inscrutable 
eyes!” 

There was a brilliant. throng at Mrs. Gale’s re- 
ception on Wednesday evening, and conspicuous 
among the fair young beauties there was Clara 
Vernon, her blonde loveliness heightened by the 
costume of shimmering pale green silk she wore, 
overlaid with precious lace like delicate frost- 
work. But when Harry Essex came with his 
Californian hero, the eyes of the latter roved un- 
satisfied around the spacious parlors, till at last 
they caught sight of the. ‘‘ brown angel” in a dis- 
tant window nook with Allie Stevens. 

Lou Hallelyne went home that night with a 
new sensation. She always, in company, kept 
herself so closely to the quiet corners that few 
ever sought her out, or paid her much attention. 
And now this stranger, whom no one could help 
liking, had devoted himself to her the whole 
evening. 

**T don’t know but I am going to be just like 
other girls, after all,” she thought, perplexed. 
“Tt certainly was very pleasant when he look- 
ed at me and spoke to me so.” 

The acquaintance progressed. Hugh Blair 
was no laggard, and before long he only awaited 
the right moment to tell the sweet old story to 
his ‘‘ brown angel.” 

But Lou meanwhile had not forgotten the poor 
man who had interested her in the studio, and 
more than once she asked Harry Essex how his 
painting got on, and said how glad she would be 
to render any aid in her power to the unfortu- 
nate model and his family. Harry’s eyes would 
sparkle at these inquiries ; and at last he told her 
he had found the fellow very deserving, and that, 
if she pleased, the poor man would come to her 
the next morning to ask a favor. 

So, on the next morning, Lou Hallelyne, full 
of gentle pity, sat waiting in the library; but 
when the door opened, and she turned, expect- 
ing to see her beggar, behold it was Hugh Blair, 
and he asked for her heart! 

Few words are needed to end the story. Two 
happier people—two more kindly, charitable peo- 
ple—never lived than Hugh Blair and his wife. 
Their choicest wedding gift hangs on their par- 
lor wall—Harry Essex’s masterpiece, ‘‘ The Beg- 
gar at the Gate.” 





BUTTERNUT JEWELRY. 


EW would believe that under the rough, 
dingy covering of the butternut there exist- 
ed such a pleasing variety of graceful forms as are 
here, in part, represented. Although one may 
have seen the nut frequently, and perhaps have 
noticed the beautiful, curiously jagged surface of 
its shell, it is seldom realized that the forms of 
its interior are even more beautiful, and it is not 
until the nut is cut through longitudinally that 
this is readily seen. It is another singular fact that 
even though it be cut into five or six sections there 
are no two of them alike, each one varying with 
the gradual tapering of the cavities within. So 
hard is the shell of the nut that it may be divid- 
ed into these parts with a common handsaw, 
its substance being nearly as hard as ebony, yet 
approaching cork in lightness. Cutting these sec- 
tions and adapting them to the construction of 
jewelry is comparatively a new idea, and using 
the part sections by subdividing them a decid- 
edly new one. This jewelry is within the reach 
of all; the smallest amount of ingenuity and 
taste will enable any one to design and produce 
most pleasing ‘articles of this kind, and at no 
cost save that of patience. 
To divide the nut, it should be held firmly in 
a vise, or any instrument which will securely 
hold it, and, as I have said, it can then be cut 
through with a saw. ‘The sections should be 
about a fifth of an inch in thickness, to allow for 
the waste in polishing. When a sufficient num- 
ber of them have been obtained, the following 
directions may be followed. As the saw has 
left the surface rongh, it is necessary that it 
should be made smooth; first use coarse sand- 
paper, then fine, and finish with fine emery-pa- 
per. Wear the sections down to about the sixth 
of an inch in thickness. When this is done 
they are ready for the dye. This is made by 
dissolving in one quart of boiling water extract 
of logwood, a piece the size of a hen’s-egy, to- 
gether with one-half the quantity, or even less, 01 
copperas. This should be kept warm. Suspend 
the pieces in the dye, and let them steep for a 
few hours; or, what is still better, let them boil 
for half an hour or more; and then, if not black 
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enough, repeat the operation until they become 
of a rich, deep black. When taken from the 
dye they may be washed in warm water and laid 
on a piece of paper to dry. (Great care should 
be taken in handling the dye, as it is very power- 
ful, and stains permanently whatever it comes in 
contact with.) The next process is the most 
difficult of all; but it only needs patience to per- 
form it nicely. In order to join the pieces to- 
gether it is necessary that small holes should be 
made in them. This has to be done with a red- 
hot needle; and, as the substance is very hard, 
it takes some little time to burn through. There 
is generally a slight projection on the edge, that 
often seems put there on purpose; and when such 
sections can be found the operation is rendered 
much more easy. When the holes are all made 
the pieces should be wired together after the man- 
ner of jewelry in general, Annealed iron wire is 
the best for this purpose; it should be of a size 
sufficiently small to allow it to pass twice through 
the same aperture, as this is needful in making the 
joints secure. Before joining, the parts should be 
polished by rubbing briskly on a piece of cham- 
ois, and the edges brushed with a dry, stiff brush. 
The gold rings may be obtained at nearly any 
jeweler’s, either in solid or plated wire; the lat- 
ter answers just as well, and is not as expensive, 
the cost for one pair not exceeding twenty-five or 
thirty cents. 

Of the accompanying figures, Fig. 1 represents 
a design for a pin, consisting of two large sec- 





Fig. 1. 


tions cut off and wired together on their inner 
edges, with two sub-sections suspended. Fig. 2 
is an ear-ring to match the pin. Fig. 3 is com- 
posed of three parts, of which the upper two only 





Fig. 2. 


Fig. 3. 


are butternut, the pendant being a cross section 
of a peach stone. There are numerous other de- 
signs, which will readily suggest themselves to an 
inventive imagination, and many much more 
complicated and beautiful than the ones here rep- 
resented. It is not really necessary to dye them, 
they are pretty without; but they are generally 
considered more attractive in black. 








PARIS MODES. 


[From our Own CoRRESPONDENT.] 


| Fyre accurately reflects in its narrow 
sphere the conflicts, agitations, and experi- 
ments which appear in political, administrative, 
and social questions. We see all styles con- 
founded, and can not yet clearly discern which 
will rise triumphant from the chaos. But some- 
thing will arise from it; business has resumed 
its activity, and every one is setting to work anew 
with feverish energy. 

For the moment there is a truce to invention, 
and we witness the transition from what has 
been to what will be. The general appearance 
of dress is, for the most part, what it was at this 
time last year, only trimmings are simplified and 
luxury is retrenched, without therefore encroach- 
ing on elegance. Crinoline is still worn, but 
very small; suits are still worn, but more plain- 
ly trimmed; round hats are still worn, but not 
flattened so completely on the nose; chignons 
are still worn, but not so voluminous; and we 
no longer see at all either chignons composed 
of floating curls, or short frizzes on the fore- 
head, or long ringlets, so long, indeed, that an 
absent-minded person might mistake them for 
bell-pulls, and use them accordingly. At most, 
a single curl of moderate length is permitted be- 
hind the ear; and young ladies, hoth married 
and single, are seen already with their hair 
dressed in short, flat bandeaux. without any 





erépe, terminating behind the ears in two very 
thick thyee-strand braids, which are wound around 
the head so as to form a diadem, and a moder- 
ate-sized chignon. This is paving the way for 


the simple coiffures, which can not fail to be in 


vogue next winter. 

As to bonnets, they will be larger; they are 
already becoming so, indeed, thus proving that 
it was only the increased quantity of hair that 
restricted their size. Many have wide strings of 
ribbon or tulle edged with lace, and tied under 
the chin. Dark tints, black, brown, garnet, and 
violet, are most in favor this season for the trim- 
ming of white or yellow straw bonnets. Col- 
ored, gray, or brown straw bonnets are always 
trimmed with ribbons and feathers of the same 
color as the straw. 

The best way to indicate the fashions is to 
describe a number of dresses. ‘This I shall pro- 
ceed to do. 

Dress of very light violet foulard, almost lilac, 
trimmed with a wide gathered flounce. Above 
this flounce are two pleated ruches, each two 
and a half inches wide, set on upright. High, 
plain corsage, and almost tight sleeves, trimmed 
at the wrists with two pleated ruches, each an 
inch and a quarter wide. ‘The skirt of the dress 
is not trained, of course, but round, and no lon- 
ger than that of a walking suit. Over dress 
made of bands of black silk grenadine an inch 
and three-quarters wide, and separated by strips 
of black guipure insertion three-quarters of an 
inch wide, all arranged perpendicularly. ‘This 
skirt is not draped, as over-skirts generally are, 
but falls straight; only it is shorter than the 
foulard under dress, and is edged with black 
guipure two and a half inches wide. The bot- 
tom of the guipure reaches the top of the upper 
ruche that forms the trimming of the under-skirt. 
High corsage of strips of grenadine and guipure 
insertion, opening from the neck to the waist 
over the foulard corsage, the opening being edged 
with black guipure four-fifths of an inch wide. 
The sleeves of the over-waist are very full; they 
are made of strips of grenadine and insertion, 
and are trimmed with guipure like that of the 
over dress. Belt of violet ribbon, elaborately 
embroidered with black on each side; a bunch 
of long violet and black loops is set at the back 
over the belt. In this suit the over dress takes 
the place of a wrapping. The same dress may 
be made by substituting ribbons of black silk or 
velvet for the bands of grenadine; or white may 
be used instead of black ; white grenadine bands 
and white guipure insertion; or white muslin 
bands and Valenciennes or other lace insertion. 

Dress of black silk, trimmed with a very wide 
pleated flounce of black worsted grenadine. This 
flounce is edged on the bottom with a white bias 
fold three-fifths of an inch wide, veiled with 
black guipure of the same width. Over dress 
of black grenadine, long enough to come just 
below the black silk flounce, and edged like this 
flounce with a narrow white bias fold, covered 
with black guipure. This skirt is slightly draped 
at each side, just back of the arms, High gren- 
adine corsage over the black silk corsagé. Half- 
flowing grenadine sleeves, lined through with 
black silk. A grenadine scarf, edged with a 
narrow white fold covered with black guipure, 
serves as a wrapping; this scarf passes across 
the back without concealing the waist, crosses 
in front on the breast under a knot of violet vel- 
vet ribbon, and is tied behind at the bottem of 
the waist in a single knot without ends. White 
straw bonnet, trimmed with black lace, violet 
ribbons, and a violet feather. 

Dress with three skirts of écru foulard. First 
skirt without trimming; second skirt shorter 
than the preceding; third skirt shorter than the 
second. ‘The latter is cut in curves on the bot- 
tom, and edged with a narrow band of white 
nansook, ornamented with English embroidery. 
The bottom of this third skirt is caught up be- 
hind above the belt, and fastened by arranging 
it in a semicircular resette, over which is placed 
a knot of écru foulard edged with a band of En- 
glish embroidery. High, plain corsage, with 
short basques. Half-flowing sleeves, cut in 
scallops on the bottom, and edged with English 
embroidery. A short cape, scalloped on the 
bottom and edged with English embroidery, 
serves as a wrapping. Yellow straw round hat, 
trimmed with écru ribbon and bright red poppies. 

Over-skirts are worn both very long and very 
short; the latter are the less graceful; indeed, 
very short over-skirts are becoming to but few 
persons; no one, however, can expect to dress 
becomingly who insists on wearing what other 
people do, regardless whether the style is suited 
to her face and figure. If the Parisians of all 
classes excel the whole world in the art of dress- 
ing well, as is generally admitted, it is because 
they know how to adapt the fashions to their own 
gracefulness or ungracefulness, beauty or ugli- 
ness, instead of adapting themselves to the fash- 
ion, whatever may be their face or figure. For 
instance, a Parisian, knowing that tight-fitting, 
closely clinging garments are the most unbe- 
coming things imaginable for stout persons, 
when the fashion favors this style of wrappings, 
evades the difficulty instead of accepting what 
would render her ugly, and, if she is robust, wears 
them tight in the back and loose in front. It 
may be laid down as a general rule, without ex- 
ception, that every thing loose-fitting, whether 
in dresses or wrappings, is alike becoming to 
women who are too stout or too thin, as it con- 
ceals both defects. Short over-skirts make stout 
figures look stouter, and thin figures look thinner, 
and should, therefore, be worn only by those of 
medium size. White, light écru, and light gray 
make persons look thicker ; they are consequent- 
ly suited to slender ladies, and should be avoided 
by those who are robust. Perpendicular stripes 
make one look thin, and horizontal stripes 
stout; ‘they should, therefore, be chosen accord- 
ing to the figure. There are also many preju- 
dices with respect to color which should be com- 











bated ; it is generally thought that yellow is be- 
coming to brunettes, and that the latter should 
avoid lilac, which is only suited to blondes. This 
is a mistake; yellow is suited only to fair bru- 
nettes, and is very unbecoming to those with a 
brown complexion, while lilac suits all complex- 
ions, even brown and yellow. The Parisian la- 
dies know all these little secrets by instinct; 
they would probably be very much puzzled to 
analyze them, but they admirably understand 
how to put them in practice, to choose what suits 
them in the prevailing fashions, to avoid what is 
unbecoming, and even to make the most of what 
they have by transforming it in such a manner 
as to be always in vogue. 

A number of fancy wrappings are in prepara- 
tion for the watering-places and the sea-shore. 
These are mostly of white cashmere, and are 
large slashed paletots with very full sleeves, 
The trimming is composed of rich embroidery, 
richly executed with silk twist of the bright col- 
ors used for the patterns designated in Paris as 
cashmere designs. Silk fringe corresponding in 
color to the embroidery, and cords and tassels, 
complete the trimming ; the latter are tied be- 
hind over the belt. ‘hese wrappings are worn 
with all kinds of dresses when the temperature 
renders an extra wrapping necessary. Much 
simpler wrappings are made for the same pur- 
pose of white cloth, embroidered with brown or 
black braid. ‘These are loose paletots, hooded 
talmas, or else plain, short talmas without hoods. 
In the latter case the bottom of the talma is hol- 
lowed out in the back so as to form an arch, and 
a pointed or square hood is usually simulated 
with braid. 

White muslin dresses are much worn; these 
are made with an over-skirt, either falling straight 
or looped. They are generally very simple, be- 
ing trimmed with pleated flounces of the same 
muslin, though some are elaborately striped and 
trimmed with lace or guipure insertion and edg- 
ing. One of these dresses, designed for a youth- 
ful bride, consists of an apple green silk skirt 
with low waist and short sleeves, over which is 
worn a white muslin skirt composed alternately 
of a strip of muslin two inches wide and Valen- 
ciennes insertion half an inch wide, and trimmed 
with a deep flounce of plain muslin, bordered 
with Valenciennes insertion and edging each an 
inch wide; tunic of plain white muslin, bordered 
with Valenciennes insertion and wide edging, 
and looped in the back with a large bow of apple 
green ribbon, which fastens the bottom of the 
tunic to the bottom of the high-necked muslin 
waist, trimmed with lace and insertion, which is 
worn over the silk one. 

The silks in preparation at the Lyons factories 
are all in brown shades, from the darkest to the 
lightest. ‘The newest brown is tinged with red, 
and called the tiger. It closely resembles the 
old Bismarck shade. Glacé silks will be much 
worn in the coming season. Passementerie seems 
destined to go out of fashion; the trimmings most 
in favor will be made of the material of the dress. 
For wrappings silk embroidery and braiding will 
take the lead of passementerie trimmings. 

For summer dresses muslin and écru linen 
continue in favor. ‘They are not trimmed with 
bands and folds as much as last season, but 
rather embroidered with white or maroon, and 
a very few with brown soutache. 

Large Scotch plaid shawls are taking the place 
of the water-proof cloaks, which are convenient, 
I admit, but so ugly and ungraceful that we part 
with them without a sigh. ‘The plaid shawls are 
brown and black, black and white, and green 
and dark blue. They are just as impermeable 
as water-proof, and are less sombre. ‘They are 
in the shape of long circulars, with collars 
trimmed with fringe, and cover the dress entire- 
ly. ‘They are rolled up and carried in a strap, 
like the old-fashioned water-proof. 

EmMELINE Raymonp. 











LIVING IN GERMANY. 
AMUSEMENTS. 


EIDELBERG and, in fact, most of the 
German cities and towns, not excepting 
the metropolitan ones and capitals, are eminent- 
ly, in the American sense, quiet places. Those 
habituated to the emotional agitation of our 
country, its quick social and political sensibil- 
ities, its fullness and publicity of event, and the 
fluctuations of a society the surface of which is 
ever disturbed by the shifting of its elements, 
will find European, and especially German, life 
torpid even to dullness. 

There are few excitements, but many pleas- 
ures in Germany. This is especially true of 
Heidelberg and those kindred places where the 
economy of living and the facilities for educa- 
tion combine to render them desirable resorts 
for prudent American families. It will be for- 
tunate for the older members if they have al- 
ready so far resisted, by a timely discipline, the 
influence of the wild excitement of their own 
country as to submit readily to a tamer civiliza- 
tion, As for the younger, they will find in the 
out-door life of Germany, with its freedom and 
suggestions to move the limbs and awaken the 
senses, an endless source of animated pleasure 
as well as vigorous health. American children 
certainly enjoy themselves better in the quiet 
places of Europe than they do in the most stir- 
ring of their own country. ‘The pleasure of a 
child is especially dependent upon liberty of 
movement, and this can be safely conceded to 
even the youngest almost any where in Germany. 
We have been in no town or city of that country 
which did not offer an easily accessible public 
park, garden, or rural suburb. ‘There is, more- 
over, such a general habit of order and deco- 
rousness of demeanor, not to speak of the ever- 
present gens-d’armes, that out-door amusements 
can be enjoyed any where without risk, either 
physical or moral. 





People who have some taste for science or lite 
erature will find in Heidelberg—and what we 
say is not only true of it, but many other German 
towns and cities—every inducement and facility 
for its cultivation. There are not only the reg- 
ular lectures of the university, but frequent pop- 
ular courses given by the professors. The col- 
lege library opens its full treasures to every 
stranger whose fidelity to its regulations is guar- 
anteed by his banker or some respectable citizen. 
The museums of natural history are large, and 
freely accessible without charge or fee of any 
kind. The Botanical Garden is within ten min- 
utes of the most distant part of the town, and its 
shaded walks, arbors, and sweet-scented shrubs 
and flowers attract those even who are indiffer- 
ent to the scientific interest of the labeled trees 
and plants. All the parks and neighboring 
grounds are, in fact, so many fields appropriated 
to science, for there is hardly a growing thing 
which does not bear its learned mark. 

Heidelberg is not even devoid of the means 
of entertaining the mere idler. We should ad- 
vise, however, no one to trust himself any where, 
in fact, but especially in the quiet towns of Ger- 
many, without some more or less serious object, 
or the illusion of one. He can not pass most of 
the day in a broker's office, for there is none, 
and find an endless topic of talk in his own and 
his neighbor's wealth, for the subject is never 
mentioned. There is, however, a club called the 
Museum, of which no reputable foreigner has the 
least difficulty in being elected a member. Here 
he will find all the principal newspapers of the 
world and chief reviews and periodicals, a sup- 
ply of billiard-tables, bowling-alleys, card-rooms, 
and a café and restaurant. Clubs are supposed 
to be cheap luxuries every where, but in Heidel- 
berg and most German towns they are reduced 
to a lowness of cost unapproached in any other 
part of the world that we, extensive traveler as 
we are, have ever visited. The Museum at 
Heidelberg demands no initiation fee, and makes 
an annual charge of only ten dollars! Refresh- 
ment of all kinds is at the extremely moderate 
prices prevailing in most German places of pub- 
lic resort. 

Cafés and bierhduser of course abound where 
people abide so little at home as the social Ger- 
mans. ‘These are cheerful places of resort, in 
which there is seldom wanting a full company of 
animated but never disorderly people. A true 
social equality prevails; and the peasant, taking 
his mittagessen of sausage and black bread from 
under his blouse, washes down the dry morsels 
with a schoppen of beer by the side of the portly 
burgomaster or venerable professor. ‘There is 
always a group, go where you may, of students, 
with their varicolored caps, flaming badges, 
monstrous dogs, and infinite capacity for beer, 
to enliven the scene. The newspapers—of which 
there is generally an abundant supply—cards, 
dominoes, and billiards serve to prolong the in- 
tervals of eating and drinking; and a large part 
of the day is passed at the coffee or beer house 
by every inhabitant of the place. ‘The cost of 
the ordinary articles of consumption seems lu- 
dicrously small to the American accustomed to 
the free demands upon his purse made at similar 
resorts in his own country. The capacious glass 
of beer at only two cents, the cup of coffee or pint 
of wine at four or six cents, and an hour of bill- 
iards for ten cents, permit the poorest and most 
saving freely to enjoy the privileges of the beer- 
houses and cafés. To these resorts there are 
generally attached gardens shaded with linden- 
trees, and more or less adorned with flower 
beds; and in the summer-time the freshness of 
the breeze, the coolness of the shade, and the 
fragrance of the blossoms give an increased fla- 
vor to the enjoyment of the beer and cigar. Wom- 
en and children then oftener brighten the com- 
pany with their cheerful presence. 

The winter is short in Germany, and the length 
of the mild spring and summer, with the many 
inducements to out-door enjoyment afforded by 
the cheerful and healthful attractions of the pub- 
lic walks, parks, and gardens, brings with it no 
weariness to the most restless seeker after pleas- 
ure. Heidelberg is especially favored. ‘There 
is a walk for each day of the week. The trav- 
eler—for every one visits this famous university 
town—need not be reminded of the glorious old 
castle and its magnificent hills of park and ter- 
race, from which he has looked down with Thack- 
eray upon the ‘‘ Neckar running its bright course 
through that charming scene of peace and beauty.” 
Again, the Molkenkur attracts us up the steep 
ascents, with its pretty Swiss cottage, and its 
look-out from the vine hills of the Odenwalk, over 
the Rhine and its broad valley, to the distant 
mountains of the Vosges.. France was once, but 
is no longer, visible from this commanding sum- 
mit. There is, besides, the Wolfsbrunner, the 
Kaiserstuhl, and the Speyerhof, all familiar 
places to the traveled European. 

The German, who, with all his feeling for the 
zsthetics, is never insensible to the dietetics, will 
tell you, while descanting upon the picturesque- 
ness and romance of these charming excursions, 
that there is a glass of beer at the end of every 
walk. And indeed there is, and worthy of 
greeting all thirsty travelers. ‘There are delect- 
able things for the hungry too. At the refecto- 
ries of the castle and the rest you can always 
fare with that combination of the substantial and 
cheap specially provided for the fullness of Ger- 
man appetite and scantiness of German purse. 
There is hardly a day in midsummer when the 
hills are not echoing the orchestral music from 
bands placed here and there. There are open- 
air concerts at all these establishments frequent- 
ly during each week, with the trifling charge of 
four or six cents for admission. On such ac- 
casions the whole population leaves the town to 
take its fill of a music in which it especially 
delights; and nothing can then be more cheer- 
ful than the walks and terraces of the castle or 
its rival resorts, crowded with holiday folks, 
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A SKETCH IN THE MONKEY- 
HOUS. 


i lag opinions of mankind concerning monk- 
eys are pretty well known. Other ani- 
mals, such as the dog and the elephant, may, in 
point of intellectual development, more nearly 
resemble the human species; but, with regard 
to physical similarity, the monkeys are un- 
equaled in their likeness to men, Consequent- 
ly a cage full of monkeys possesses an intense- 





ly human interest. We seem to see our- 
selves through the bars, bereft of spéech, it is 
true, and furnished with tails, but in all other 
respects wonderfully human. 

So much for what we think about monkeys ; 
the next question is, what do monkeys think 
about us? Here in our picture are a number of 
ladies and children gazing into the monkeys’ 
cage at the London Zoological Gardens. Is it 
not possible that the denizens of those cages, be- 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


some views of their own concerning their visit- 
ors? Can we not fancy that on some balmy 
summer morning, before the public are admitted 
to the gardens, some ancient patriarch of the 
race, hanging gracefully by his tail with his 
head downward, addresses his audience thus: 
‘ Fellow-citizens, the gates are still shut, and 
the men-monkeys have not arrived. Let us re- 
serve our gymnastic performances till the period 
of nut-throwing approaches, and spend the in- 
terval in the improvement‘of our intellects. I 


propose, fellow-citizens, to deliver a brief lecture 
on the Development of Species. The monkey, 
of course, stands at the head of animated nature ; 
but there are links in the great chain of creation, 
and the man-monkey forms one of these links, 
In viewing the man-monkey, my friends, you 
view, if I may venture to borrow a literary simile, 
a cheap and inferior edition of yourselves. Did 
I hear a chatter of disapprobation from the tra- 
peze at the north end of the hall? Allow me 


ing by no means destitute of brains, may have | to inform that gentleman in the trapeze, with the 


orange-colored nose, that my statements are 
based on profound philosophical research ; that 
development is a constant law of nature ; and that 
a time will come when the despised man-monk- 
eys will precisely resemble our own gifted race. 


The orange-nosed gentleman may say ‘ no, no,”’ 


but I say ‘yes, yes.’ I admit that the existing 
differences between us are serious. Though his 
body is shaped like ours, the man-monkey is 
clumsy in build and overgrown in bulk. He has 
very little hair, except on his head-; and, as my 


little green friend here reminds me, that hair, in 
the case of the female man-monkey, is very often 
borrowed’ from somebody else; for, the other 
day, my honorable friend in green with one 
skillful twitch removed the whole of a lady’s 
chignon without hurting her a bit. It is almost 
painful to observe, in the case of an animal so 
nearly allied to ourselves, that this absence of a 
natural coat compels the unlucky men-monkeys 
to cover themselves with the wool of sheep and 
the webs of silk-worms, Even their feet are pro- 
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tected by bullock-hides, and their hands by goat- 
skins. But there is another point in which they 
show their inferiority still more decidedly. I al- 
lude to their entire deprivation of that invalua- 
ble prehensile organ commonly called a tail, 
Nevertheless, as we know that certain members 
of our own family are -similarly destitute, I do 
not despair that, as the ages roll on, the man- 
monkey will be furnished with that spinal pro- 
longation which to us seems as necessary as a 
pair of eyes. And now let me tell my younger 
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friends why the man-monkey entraps us and 
cages us. It is that he may study our habits 
with a view to his further development. Heavy 
and clumsy though he be at present, the cultiva- 
tion of athletic sports will indubitably add light- 
ness and grace to his figure, and will gradually 
induce a, tail to sprout.” 

The arrival of a batch of visitors here caused 
the venerable sage to descend from his perch 
with undignified alacrity, exclaiming —so a 
school-boy declared—‘“‘ Prigs I first nut.” 
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Woolen Reps Wall Pocket. 


Tus convenient wall pocket, which is designed to 
be hung on the wall over the bed, simulates a bouquet 
of green leaves and white flowers, made of woolen reps 
or cashmere, with an interlining of wadding. The 
stitching may be done by machine or hand with sad- 
dler’s silk of the color of the green reps.. The wall 
pocket is also trimmed with green silk cord, as shown 
by the illustration. Cut from Fig. 31, Supplement, 
one piece of card-board, one piece of green reps, and 
one piece of green muslin, leaving four-fifths of an inch 
extra material all around the two latter pieces. For 
the larger pocket piece cut two pieces of green reps, 
with the same quantity of extra material all around, 
from Fig. 32, Supplement; one of these pieces forms 
the lining. ‘These pieces are interlined with wadding 
laid between muslin. Baste the piece of reps intended 
for the back of the pocket on wadding, and stitch the 
pieces with green silk as shown by the illustration, 
simulating the veins of leaves. For each of the four 
small pockets cut two pieces of white reps from Fig. 33, 
Supplement; furnish these pieces with a thin inter- 
lining of wadding, and quilt and ornament them in 
herring-bone stitch with green silk, as shown by the 
illustration. Run the edges of the material together, 
button-hole stitch the edge of the pocket pieces with 
green silk, at the same time fastening each pocket 
piece to the cover of the back of the pocket as indi- 
cated on the pattern. The flower stems are simulated 
with green silk cord. After fastening the larger pocket 
piece on the cover of the back of the pocket according 


|z 


Vow 
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the illustration, ‘The latter consists of two strips of white 
cloth each twenty inches long and four-fifths of an inch wide, 
which are pinked finely at both sides and ornamented in 
point Russe embroidery with saddler’s silk of a different 
color. Both cloth strips are interwound at regular intervals, 
as shown by Fig. 1; at each intersecting point they are 
fastened by means of a small button, which is covered with 
woven green silk. Cover the under side of the card-board 
smoothly with green silk. The card-board piece, Fig. 55, 
is also covered at each end, from the upper edge to the 
straight line on the outside, with a gathered piece of silk. 
The middle free part between the lines (the bottom of the 
basket) is smoothly covered with silk. Then cover this piece 
of card-board smoothly with silk on the under side, and 
join Figs. 55 and 56 according to the corresponding figures. 
Sew on a row of green silk gimp half an inch wide along 
the seams and the upper edge. For the frame of the-basket 
(see Fig. 2), cut of black stained Spanish cane a quarter of 
an inch in diameter two pieces each twenty Sau lng, four 
pieces each eight inches and three-quarters long, two pieces 
each sixteen inches and three-quarters long, and two pieces 
each fourteen inches and a half long. -‘Cut of cane three- 
tenths of an inch in diameter two pi¢ces each twenty-one 
inches and a quarter long. All ofthese pieces are soaked 
in- boiling water, which makes them soft and flexible, so 
that they may be easily bent into the shape shown by Figs. 
land 2. Slope the two thicker pieces of cane at the ends to 
a length of an inch and a quarter each, then bend each piece 
in an oval, and fasten the ends on each other by means of 
small rivets. The oval thus formed must correspond with 





Fig. 1.—PrercaLte Watkine Drzss. Fig. 2.—Poriin Warxine Dress. 
For pattern and description see Supple-. For — and description see Sup- 
P 





ment, No. VIL, Figs. 22-26. 






Wooten Rers WALL POCKET. 


For'pattern see Supplement, No. XII, Figs. 31-33. : 
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to the cor- 
responding 
figures, baste 
the latter on the 
card-board, and 
cover the loose un- 
der side of the card- 
board with muslin. Fi- 
nally, sew a row of green 
silk cord on the outer edge, at 
the same time fastening loops to 
the points of the leaves of the back, 
which serve to hang up the pocket. 


Work-Basket, Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tue frame for this basket is of stained 
black cane, the sides are of card-board covered 
with pleated green silk and trimmed with em- 
broidered strips of white cloth. The frame of the 
basket may also be made of wire, which is covered 





with worsted and crystal beads. Cut of card-board one 
piece from Fig. 55, Supplement, and two pieces from Fig. 
56; the card-board pieces, Fig. 56, are covered on the outside 
with a straight strip of green silk four inches and a half wide, 
which corresponds in length to the circumference of Fig. 56. Sew 






the ends of this piece together, and gather one of the outer edges 


ement, No. VI., Figs. 16-21. 






KniTTInNG-workK Bac 


“or pattern see pupple- 
witH NETTED Cover. “9 


ment, No. XXI 
Fig. 57. 









Vig. 2.—Reep Frame 
FOR WorkK- 
Basket. 
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Fig. 1.—WorkK-BASKET. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XXI., Figs. 55 and 56. 






the out- 
er edge of 
Figure 56. 
Form two sim- 
ilar ovals of the 
thinner pieces of 
cane each twenty 
inches long. They 
must fit exactly into the 
larger oval. The two pieces 
of cane sixteen inches and 
three-quarters long edge the side 

pieces of the basket and form the 

feet at the same time. Bend them 
in the shape shown by the illustrations, 
Se ” observing the upper edge of Fig. 55, Sup- 
x \y plement. Bend the four corner pieces, 
Py which are eight inches and three-quarters long. 
‘The remaining two pieces form the handle. Then 

join all the hoops and bars into a frame as shown 
by the illustration by means of small black rivets. 
The two hoops are joined at the bottom (see Fig. 2) by 
two straight pieces of the requisite length ; between the two 
latter set a piece of cane bent in a long four-cornered piece. 


Now put the joined pieces of card-board into the frame, fasten 
them on the latter, and, finally, set on the two cane hoops ar- 
ranged in a handle. 
are furnished at the ends each with a bronze plate and a large black 


These, as well as the corner bars of the frame, 


closely ; then fasten it on the card-board in such a manner that the 

gathered edge comes on the middle of Fig. 56, fold the edges of the other 
side on the under side of the card-board, and lace the silk on the card- 
board by means of long stitches, which are stretched on the under side 
between the edges opposite each other. Set a button covered with silk, 
an inch in diameter, on which gold thread is stretched, on the middle of 
the side covered with silk, and sew on the trimming strips as shown by 


bead ; the latter are also fastened by means of a thin rivet. Bows of 


green silk ribbon three-quarters of an inch wide finish the basket. 
Corner of Border for Handkerchiefs, etc. White Needle-Work. 
To make the border first transfer the design to the material to be orna- 


mented, baste the latter on paper or enameled cloth, run the outiines of the 
design with cotton, and work the button-hole stitch bars with picots; these 





CornER OF BorpDER FOR HANDKERCHIEFS, 
TrpiEs, ETC.—Wuite NEEDLE-WorRK. 
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bars must rest loosely on the foundation, Now 
work the parts in button-hole and knotted stitch 
as shown by the illustration. Where the but- 
ton-hole edge should be wider and more raised 
underlay the outlines more thickly. Work the 
lace stitches, separate the embroidery from the 
underlayer, and cut away the foundation on the 
under side, and also cut away the projecting ma- 
terial at the scalloped outer edge. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Sampiz.—By all means make your linen lawn by di- 
rections given for box-pleated waists of cambric and 
calico dresses in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 28, 
Vol. IV. A narrow gathered ruffle is on the upper skirt, 
a wider flounce on the lower. The Bazar does not ad- 
mire the dark brown linen trimmings on lighter linen. 
Bias bands of the same linen are far prettier, and, if 
you can afford it, linen fringe on the upper skirt. The 
box-pleated waist, or else a regular polonaise in the 
apron-polonaise shape, is commended for the buff suit. 
Wear black belt and gros grain sash with shirt-waists, 
but not with polonaise. 

H. M. H.—Your sample is pongee. Make by pattern 
of Traveling Suit illustrated in Bazar No. 21, Vol. IV. 

Avuntiz.—The cut paper patterns of children’s cloth- 
ing that we have already given will supply you with 
all the guides you need in dressing your nieces and 
nephews. For the girl of twelve use the misses‘ polo- 
naise suit, the Gabrielle and walking dress will answer 
for the smallest boy and girl, and the knee-breeches 
suit illustrated in Bazar No. 29, Vol. IV., will fit the 
boy of seven. The Bazars in which these suits are il- 
lustrated will furnish more lengthy suggestions about 
materials and making than we could possibly give in 
this column. 

Jacxson.—Light pantaloons and dark coat are not 
worn as full dress; but they appear at many recep- 
tions where gentlemen are in full evening dress. 

Brown anp Wuitr Cueox.—Gore your skirt suf- 
ficiently to get some broad pieces for making a false 
postilion-basque. This will improve your round waist. 

Cora M.—Sashes are not tied in bows, but are long 
lo»ps drawn over the belt, with short ends but little 
longer than the loops. 

Minino Town.—Your sample is not real seersucker, 
but merely calico, The stripe, however, is stylish, and 
will make up prettily by directions given for calico 
dresses in Bazar No, 28, Vol. IV. The figured grena- 
dine is out of style. Get a solid black or a striped 
grenadine, and make by Postiliou-Basque Suit pattern 
illustrated in Bazar No, 15, Vol. IV. : 

Zanan H.—We do not believe you have been cheat- 
ed in your silk. It seems to be all silk; but the Bazar, 
with all its experience, can not pronounce positively 
on the black silks now in market. The only test is in 
wearing them. Your sample certainly,makes a good 
show for the money invested. 

Hartrre.—A demi-train and basque is all you need of 
your gray dress. Trim with gray fringe and passe- 
menterie. 

A Constant Reaprr.—Your sample is a poor imi- 
tation of Valenciennes lace, and not good enough for 
under-sleeves, etc. Plain muslins look better than 
figured over silk. Put a button in the seams and half- 
way between each seam of your skirt, and fasten to a 
tape strap and button-hole pendent from the belt of 
your skirt. 

J. 8, L.—The engagement ring is worn on the third 
finger of the left hand—that is, next the little finger. 

Mavp.—Make your pretty écru linen by directions 
for cambric dresses in Bazar No. 28, Vol.IV. Puta 
deep side pleating on the lower skirt, headed by a bias 
band. Linen fringe and a bias band trim the upper 
skirt. Make your silk a suit by Postilion-Basque Suit 
pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 15, Vol. IV. 

Karrine.—You can not wear a trained petticoat with 
acourt train, because the court train is worn over a 
short dress skirt. Make your écru pongee by Postilion- 
Basque Suit pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 15, Vol. 
IV. Trim with darker brown silk and fringe. 

Trennesstt.—Your black grenadine basque and 
sleeves can be lined with farmer’s satin. The skirts 
are not lined, but should be worn over a black farm- 
er’s satin skirt. Make with slight train and loop for 
the street by buttons and straps near the top. The 
trimming {you suggest is pretty. A linen over-skirt 
and sacque or shirt-waist, or else a linen polonaise, 
over a black skirt of silk or alpaca, is popular for a 
traveling suit. Sashes are worn with shirt-waists, but 
not with basques or polonaises. 

Mus. 8. J. C.—Gray linen is selected for new suits 
this summer, because almost every lady had a buff linen 
last year; but both are stylish. Make by hints in New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 28, Vol. IV. 

Karte anp Arior.—The Gabrielle and walking coat 
are the best patterns for a child’s first short clothes, 
By way of variety you can have yoke dresses—the 
waist and skirt in one, gathered to a yoke. Mothers 
often cut off the skirts of long robes for short yoke 
slips. Children are seldom seen in short-sleeved and 
low-necked dresses any more. 

SvunsoripEer.—White Swiss polonaises or over-skirts 
and sacques are worn over black silk or quiet colors, 
and are not thought too dressy for church in the coun- 


try. 

Mrs, P. M. R.—Trim the apron-polonaise of your 
buff linen suit with an inch-wide bias band of the lin- 
en and buff fringe. Puta side pleating three fingers 
deep around the dress skirt, headed by a bias linen 
band. 

B. N. G.—The bride-maid is one of the first to con- 
gratulate the bride, and she usually remains standing 
as during the ceremony. 

Oxetir.—Gaze de Chambery, grenadine, or white 
muslin with lace, may all be used as bridal dresses 
when satin and silk are objected to. 

Deso.ation.—It és proper for a lady to wear mourn- 
ing for the lover who dies after their engagement has 
been made public and before marriage. ‘‘ How long 
and how deep” she will wear it depends upon her own 
tastes and feelings. 

Mxs. G. G.—Your sample is a checked grenadine, 
and should be worn over black silk, or else farmer's 
satin. Trim with gathered ruffles, either wide or nar- 
row, as you fancy. 

Morrisetra.—If [two people really and truly love 
each other, the fact that the gentleman is three years 
the lady’s junior will not cause them unhappiness. 

Winniz.—We have not given a cut paper pattern of 
the Marguerite polonaise. The Worth basque and 
over-skirt are among the most stylish worn now. 
The Bazar introduced them some time ago, but there 
is nothing newer. 

X. Y. Z.—Black grenadine trimmed with crape bands 
is worn by widows in fresh mourning. The polonaise 
style is preferred. It should be made over farmer’s 
satin, as it is leas lustrous than silk, 





\ 

M. A. G.—“ Hannah” and “The Lovels of Arden” 
are not concluded. We publish them as soon as the 
advance sheets arrive. 

Apa N.—Make the dress like green sample by pat- 
tern of Traveling Suit illustrated in Bazar No. 21, Vol. 
IV., and trim with bias bands of the same and fringe. 

Mrs. S. H. 8.—We can not recall the letter inclosing 
sample. A cut paper pattern of misses’ suit has been 
sent you. 

Mas. B. 8S. P.—Gabrielles of plaid flannel will be 
pretty for your boy’s winter dresses, 





Czsar covered his bald head and gray hair 
with a laurel crown. Ayrr’s Hark Vicor cov- 
ers gray heads with the still more welcome locks 
of youth.—[ Com. ] 





Hatt’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer re- 
moves scurf and all impurities from the scalp.— 
[Com.] 








Coryine Waren the meaus of the newly-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is cannity useful for cutting patterts of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from’ the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
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The Latest Novelty for Ladies’ Toilettes. 


J. MARTE FARINA 
vienna, COLOGNE, PARIS. 
HANDKERCHIEF 


EXTRACTS, 
PUT UP IN NEW STYLE WICKER BOTTLES, 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 

















ly or Gen. 
tleman. Sold by Druggists 
and Dealers in PERFOUMERY, 








RIMMEL’S 
TOILET VINEGAR. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
FAR SUPERIOR TO any EAU DE COLOGNE for 
TOILET AND SANITARY PURPOSES. 


ors: In warm weather it will allay the 

Ne baneful effects of perspiration, and 
. ” gy a delightful coolness to the 
skin. 





One mp will counteract all the ir- 
ritating effects of Musquito Bites. 
most painful 


Spee Representatives for the 
United States, 


EDWARDES & RUSSELL, 
38 Vesey St., N.Y. 


STRASBURGER & PFEIFFER, 


(Successors to Strasburger, Fritz, & Pfeiffer), 
Importers or GERMAN, FRENCH, anp ENGLISH 


TOYS, 
China & Fancy Goods, 


BOHEMIAN GLASS and LAVA WARES, 


MUSIC BOXES, ACCORDEONS, HARMONICAS, 
CONCERTINAS, &c., &c., 


394 Broadway, near Canal St., N.Y. 


Parlor Ornaments, latest novelties in Toys, Fancy 
and Ornamental Goods constantly arriving to supply 
the general demand. - 


WATCHES THAT ARE WATCHES. 


We shall be pleased to send .ur DESCRIPTIVE 
PRICE-LIST of Genuine WALTHAM WATCHES, 
together with our illustrated pamphlet entitled a His- 
tory of Watch-making, to all who send us their ad- 
dress. No matter how remote you are from New 
York, we can sell you a watch at the same price as if 
you were here. When you write, mention that you 
saw this notice in Harper’s Bazar. 


HOWARD & CO., 
865 Broadway, New York. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


Or THE New York Inrremary, 
128 Second Avenue, N. ¥. Winter Session 
begins ist of October. For particulars, address the 
Secretary, EMILY BLACKWELL, M.D. 


$25 


Samples, free. 














A Montheasily made with Stencil and 


S. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vt. 
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THE SEASON 


In the Summer and Autumn the system is in a less nervous condition than 
when under the bracing influence of a colder temperature. Keep the bowels 
unobstructed, the digestion active, and the blpod cool in warm weather. To 
effect this object, take occasionally.a dose of 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 


It is a gentle cathartic, a wholesome tonic, an antidote to biliousness, a blood 
depurent, and a most délightful per pops united in one sparkling, foaming 


OF PERIL. 








, and without the slightest trouble. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





ARREN WARD & CO,, Manufacturers 
and wholesale and retail dealers in 
EVERY VARIETY of FURNITURE 
for City and Country Residences, 
Nos. 75 and 77 Spring Street. 
Corner of Crosby st., N.Y. 


$10 from 50 cts. 


12 Samples sent (postage free) for Fifty Cents that 
retail readily for Ten Dollars. 


R. L. WOLCOTT, 181 Chatham Square, N. Y. 


RELIANCE WRINGER, 


PERFECTED 1871. 


Moulton Rolls, 
Most Durable; 














Spiral Cogs, 
Easiest Work- 
ing; 





Curved Clamp, 
Holds Firmest ; 


The Cheapest, 
| The Best, 
Se TRY IT. 


PROVIDENCE TOOL COMPANY, 
11 Warren St., N. Y., and PROV., R.I. 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get up clubs. Our answer is, 
send for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany 
it, with full directions, making a large saving to con- 
sumers and remunerative to Club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


81 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P. 0. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 


WONDERFUL SUCCESS! 
' 
BARRY’S SAFE HAIR DYE, 
for coloring the hair and whiskers, 
and BARRY’S TRICOPHEROUS, 
for dressing, beautifying, and re- 
newing the hair, are fast supersed- 
@. ing all other hair preparations, sim- 
ly because they are really good. 
ry them. 














$990) For first-class Pianos—Sent on trial—No Ag’ts. 
w JV Address U. 8, PLANO CO., 645 B’dway, N. Y. 








Use none but 


TRADE MARK, eH 

SOUPS AND BEEF TEA FOR THE MILLION. 
Strengthening Nourishment! Economy in house- 
keeping!! LIEBIG’S COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF 
MEAT, recommended by the faculty, received the high- 
est prizes at Paris, Havre, and Amsterdam ; is supplied 
to the British, French, Russian, Prussian, and U.S. 
Governments. None genuine without the signature of 
BARON LIEBIG, the inventor, on every jar. 


Agents in San Francisco, CHURCH & CLARK; 
New Orleans, E. J. HART & CO. General Agents, 
J. MILHAU’S SONS, 183 Broadway, New York. 


Rory ‘L every where, 
= $75 to $250 per month, mate ana te: 
= male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
© COMMON -SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
SHCHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
ao quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a most 
superior manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed 

| and warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 
for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 

eee beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
~ makes the ‘Elastic Lock Stitch." Every second 
S stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can not be 
Julled apart without tearing it. We pay Agents 

= from $75 to $250 per month and expenses, or a 
= commission from which twice that amount can be 
= made. Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass. ; 
Pitisburgh, Pa.; St. Louis, Mo.; or Chicago, Ill. 


DPDoOOLeys 


YEAST 


POowDER 


Has long been regarded as the best and cheapest Bak- 
ing Powder in use. Perfectly pure and healthy. It 
makes, at short notice, delicious Biscuits, Rolls, &c. 
There need be no waste of food prepared with it, as 
it is always of the best quality. We would say to those 
who have never used it, that a very few trials will en- 
able them to use it, not only with entire satisfaction, 
but with economy. 

Put up FULL, NET weight, as represented. 

Grocers and Dealers sell it. 


DOOLEY & BROTHER, Proprietors, 
69 NEW STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


ANTED—AGENTS ($20 per day). to sell 

the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 

MACHINE. Has the wnder-feed, makes the 

** lock stitch” (alike on both sides), and is fully 

| licensed. The best and cheapest family Sew- 

) ing Machine in the market. Address JOHN- 

SON, CLARK, &°CO., Boston, Mass.; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Chicago, ill.; or St. Louis, Mo. 














It will relieve in a short time the 
headache. 


Key-Check Dies. Secure Circular and. 





STL GREATER BARGAINS. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


are offering One Case 
of 


Or ee ree eee ee er eCeeerrrrgy seeeee eee eeceeeces 


BLACK SILK DRESSES, 


Two Cases Plain and Embroidered 
BREAKFAST JACKETS, 
Decided Novelties, 
$5 each and upward, 
purchased in Paris, at about ONE-HALF THEIR 
VALUE. 
And will make large additions to their 
POPULAR STOCK 
of 
READY-MADE 
Silk, Lawn, Linen, Swiss Muslin, and Organdie 
DRESSES, 
from #4 50 each and upward. 
They have also REDUCED the PRICE of the bal- 


ance of their ORGANDIE DRESSES to $10 each, re 
cently sold at $15. 


PLEASE CALL AND EXAMINE. 


BROADWAY, 4TH AVE., 9TH & 10TH STS. 


RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway and Nineteenth Street, 
NEW Y 





will continue to offer the balance of their Medium ané 
Rich (this season’s productions) 
SUMMER DRESS GOODS, 
to close the season, 
At Prices Greatly Reduced. 
CHINE BAREGES, WOOL FILLINGS, at 124 cents. 
BLACK-GROUND BROCHE GRENADINES, 20 cts, 
(formerly 50c.). 
FRENCH JACONETS, 15 cents (formerly 35c.). 
FRENCH JACONETS, 20 cts. per yard (formerly 40c.). 
FRENCH ORGANDIES, 25 cents (usual price 50c.). 
Fine Assortment of PLAIN and STRIPED SILI. 
GRENADINES, GAZE CHAMBRAIS, CREPE 
DE PARIS, ARMURE GREN ADINES, GAUZE 


SERGES, &c., &c. 
Also, SILK AND WOOL SERGES, CREPE Dk 
CHINES JAPANESE FOULARDS, MOHAIRS, 
AND WASH POPLINS, 
AT EQUALLY LOW PRICES. 
The balance of our stock of 
SUMMER SHAWLS AT HALF PRICE. 
N. B.—This Store will be closed on SATURDAYS 
at 3 p.m. during JULY and AUGUST. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway and Nineteenth St. 









BACENTS WANTED 
qin unoccupied territory. 
For particulars address 


~ Wilson Sewing Machine Co. 
o Cleveland, 0.; St. Louis, 


Mass.; vere ag 
n 


Galveston & Houston,Tex,; San Francisco, Cal.; or 
No. 707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


H. HENDERSON’S 


FAMILY LIQUOR CASES. 
Each Case containing One Bottle of 
OLD PALE BRANDY, HOLLAND GIN, 
OLD RYE WHISKY, OLD PALE SHERRY, 
FINE OLD PORT, OLD BOURBON. 
Guaranteed Pure and of the Mt ar ete. 
PRICE SEVEN DOLLARS. 
Sent by Express C. O. D., or Post-Oftice order. 
H. HENDERSON, 15 Broad St., New York. 











Lady_ Agents 
Ai@wanted in all 


Northern an 
Western States. 





Is not excelled for Summer wear. 
ARNOLD & BAnninG, 56 Lispenard St., New York; 
D. B. Fisk & Co., Chicago; Agents for the pepoortars. 
HARMON, BALDWIN_& FOY, 
Sole Manufacturers, New Haven, Conn. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


For anor address AVERY BILL, Care Har 
per & Brothers, 331 Pearl St., New York. 


BLEES 
NOISELESS, 
LOCK-STITCH 


SEWING MACHINE 


Challenges the world 
in perfection of work, 
= strength and beauty of 
Z stitch, durability of con- 

2 struction, and rapidity 
ANE of motion. Call and ex- 
Sjamine. Send for circu- 
ar. Agents wanted. 
MANUFAOTURED BY 


BLEES 
Sewing Machine Co., 
623 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Valuable New Books, 


PUBLISHED BY 
WARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


gar Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE for AUGUST, 1871. 


ABBOTT’S FREDERICK THE GREAT. The His- 
tory of Frederick the Second, called Frederick the 
Great. By Joun S. C. Assorr, Author of ‘‘The 
History 0! a" Bonaparte,” ‘‘The French 
Revolution,” &c. 


Cloth, $5 00. = 


JEFFERSON’S DOMESTIC LIFE. The Domestic 
Life of Thomas Jefferson: compiled from Famil 
Letters and Reminiscences by his Great-Grand- 
daughter, Saran N. Ranpotrn. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 50. 


LYELI’S STUDENT’S GEOLOGY. The Student’s 
Elements of Geology. By Sir Cuarses LyE xt, Bart., 
F.R.S., Author of “The ge 3 of Geology,” 
“The Antiquity of Man," &c. ith more than 600 
Illustrations on Wood. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


REINDEER, DOGS, AND SNOW-SHOES. A Journal 
of Siberian Travel and Explorations made in the 
Years 1865-67. By Ricnarp J. Busn, late of the 
Russo-American Telegraph Expedition. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 


WADDELL'’S LATIN GRAMMAR. A Latin Gram- 
mar for Beginners. By Wm. H. Wavpett, Profess- 
or of Ancient Languages in the University of Geor- 
gia, and Author of ‘A Greek Grammar for Begin- 
ners.” 12mo, Flexible Cloth, $1 00. 


LITTLE SUNSHINE'S HOLIDAY: a Picture from 
Life. A Book for Girls. By the Author of “John 
Halifax, Gentleman.” With Illustrations by Frolich. 
16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 





HEAT: being Part I. of Science for the Young. By 
Jacos Annorr. Copiously Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 
$150. 


LIGHT: beiug Part II. of Science for the Young. By 
Jacos Ansort. Copiously Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 


Fresh Novels, 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorn. 

A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION. By Cuarurs Rravr, 
Author of “Put Yourself in His Place,” ‘ Griftith 
Gaunt,” ‘‘ Hard Cash," “‘ White Lies,” “ Foul Play,” 
&c. With many Original Dlustrations. Part L., 
8vo, Paper, 25 cents. (Zo be completed in T'wo Parts.) 


FOR LACK OF GOLD. By Cuantes Grnpox, Au- 
thor of ‘‘ Robin Gray.” 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE ISLAND NEIGHBORS. A Novel of American 
Life. By Mrs. A.B, BLacxweEtt. Illustrated. 8vo, 
Paper, 75 cents. 





WON—NOT WOOED. By the Author of “Bred in 
the Bone,” “A Beggar on Horseback,” ‘‘ One of 
the Family,” ‘‘Gwendoline’s Harvest,” ‘*Carlyon’s 
Year,” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


HER LORD AND MASTER. By Frorrnor Manny- 
at (Mrs. Ross Church). Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


te Harrer & Brornenrs will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the price. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 


wor 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Geapep To Fit any Figure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, Tt NAMES AND DI- 
RECTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BEING PRINTED ON 
FAOM SEPARATE PIECE OF THE PATTERN, SO as to be ad- 
—— by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 

s taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 











Vol. IIT. 
POMPADOUR- BASQUE WALKING SUIT...No. 26 
SHORT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT.......... baie 
TRAINED HOUSE DRESS..... * 30 
POINTED-WAIST WALKING SUI © 39 
PEASANT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT...... 34 
TRAINED EVENING DRESS................ * 38 
DECATN FE Se ire BE oc cscccscceesccccee © 40 
BLOUSE-WAIST WALKING SUIT.......... « @ 
POLONAISE WALKING SUIT............... “ 44 
HIGH-WAIST TRAINED SUIT............. 46 
VEST -CASAQUE WALKING SUIT.......... “es 







Tee LS TCE 49 
SINGLE-BREASTED SACQUE WALKING 
SUM aero ve ccccarereec A ae “ 
Vol. IV. 
WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS........... “4 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER....... eS 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK.... “1 
APRON-POLONAISE WALKING SU “ 48 


POSTILION- BASQUE WALKING SUIT..... “ 15 





SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT.......... bed! | 
LADY'S THAVRUING SUIT... 06 cccssccccsess “ 21 
MISS’S POLONAISE SUIT (for girl from 7 
to 15 Ba . re eee ere oe 
GIRL'S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 
DIN co eitcutes kdheddisdcasdsheneees ba 


SP ork. cacdeeedhe eer accaracocees os bat 
BOY’S KNEE-BREECHES, VEST, AND 
JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “ 29 


ERBOCKERS (for Boy from 4 to 9 years old) * 31 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
renee, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 

atterns will be sent for $2 00, No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust lcneare. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
AGENTS! READ THIS! 


WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF $30 
PER WEEK and Experises, or allow a large com- 
mission, to sell our new and wonderful inventions. 
Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich- 








Elegantly Illustrated. 8vo, 





| 


AVOID THE HOT WORK 


OF PRESERVING. 


Our Jars can be CLOSED MANY TIMES MORE RAPIDLY 
and Opened More Readily than any other. The lids are but one 
piece, and may be used many times, and fit any of our Jars. 


wy CHEAPER PRICES ARE ADDITIONAL ADVANTAGE, 


TIN TOPS are the MOST RELIABLE, and, not being in con- 
tact with, they can not injure the fruit. 


ASK FOR 


PROTECTOR 
JARS. 


If the nearest storekeeper can not ie Age for circular 


2 ° 
» and prices. We allow LIBERAL DISCO to cover expense. 


COHANSEY GLASS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
No. 26 S, SEVENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
Manufacturers of Fruit Jars, Window Glass, Bottles, and Vials. 


A Great Offer.— HORACE WATERS, | fee) THEA-NECTAR 
481 Broadway, N. Y.. s - ven 
will dispose of One Hundred Pianos, MELopEons, and A : IS A PU RE 
Oxeans, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, BLACK THA, 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, FOR CASH, DURING THIS with the Green-Tea Flavor. War- 
MONTH, or will take a portion cash and balance in . ranted to suit all tastes. Vor sale 
monthly or quarterly installments. every where. And for sale whole- 
sale only by the Great Atlan- 
R= Shot-Guns, Revolvers, Gun tie & Pacific Tea Co., 8 
Material. Write for Price-List, to Great West- Church St., N.Y. P.O. Box 5506. 
ERN Gun Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. Army Guns, Revolv- Send for Thea-Nectar Circular. 
ers, &c., bought or traded for. Agents wanted. 


Mysterious Pictures sent FREE, 
$6 A LINE for an advertisement in 780 on receipt of one stamp for postage. 






















weekly newspapers circulating in all the ADAMS & CO., Boston. 
$ 10 ~ DAY, with Stencil Tools. Samples free. 


orthern States of the Union. Best and cheapest me- 
dium of its kind in the world. Estimates sent on ap- 
plication to E. W. FOSTER, 41 Park Row, N. Y. 








dress “A. E. GRAHAM, Springfield, Vt. 
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HOTTENTOTS SEEN GATHERING BUCHU LEAVES AT THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE FOR 
. T. HELMBOLD. 


BUCHU. 


(From Dispensatory of the United States.] 
DIOSMA CRENATA—BUCHU LEAVES. 

Prorerties.—Their odor is strong, diffusive, and somewhat aromatic ; their taste bitterish and analogous 
to mint. 

Mepicat Propertirs anp Usrs.—Buchu leaves are gently stimulant, with a peculiar tendency to the Uri- 
nary Organs. 

“Whey are given in complaints of the Urinary Organs, such as Gravel, Chronic Catarrh of the Bladder, Mor- 
bid Irritation of the Bladder and Urethra, Disease of the Prostate Gland, and Retention or Incontinence of 
Urine, from a loss of tone in the parts concerned in its evacuation. The remedy has also been recommended 
in Dyspepsia, Chronic Rheumatism, Cutaneous Affections, and Dropsy. 

ELMBOLD’s Extract Bucuv is used by persons from the ages of 18 to 25, and from 35 to 55, or in the de- 
cline or change of life; after Confinement or Labor Pains; Bed-Wetting in children. 

In affections peculiar to Females the Extract Buchu is unequaled by any other remedy. 

HeEtmbotp’s Exrract Bucuv has cured every case of Diabetes in which it has been given. Irritation of the 
Neck of the Bladder and Inflammation of the Kidneys, Ulceration of the Kidneys and Bladder, Retention of 
Urine, Diseases of the Prostate Gland, Stone in the Bladder, Calculus, Gravel, Brick-Dust Deposit, and Mucous 
or Milky Discharges, and for enfeebled_and delicate constitutions of both sexes attended with the following 
symptoms: Indisposition to Exertion, Loss of Power, Loss of Memory, Difficulty of Breathing, Weak Nerves, 

trembling, Horror of Disease, Wakefulness, Dimness of Vision, Pain in the Back, Hot Hands, Flushing of the 
bee Dryness of the Skin, Eruption on the Face, Pallid Countenance, Universal Lassitude of the Muscular 

ystem, &c. 

HeEtmuotn’s Extract Buouv is Diuretic and Blood-Purifying, and cures all diseases arising from habits of 
dissipation, excesses and imprudences in life, impurities of the Blood, &c., superseding Copaiba in affections 
for which it is used, in connection with Hetmnotp’s Rose Wasu. 

Ask for Helmboid’s. Take no other. 

ribe symptoms in all communications. 


HELMBOLD’S FLUID EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA, 


The Great Blood Purifier and Beautifier of the Complexion. 
HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA 

will radically exterminate from the system Scrofula, Syphilis, Fever Sores, Ulcers, Sore Eyes, Sore Legs, Sore 
Mouth, Sore Head, Bronchitis, Skin Diseases, Salt-Rheum, Cankers, Runnings from the Ear, White Swellings, 
Tumors, Cancerous Affections, Nodes, Rickets, Glandular Swellings, Night Sweats, Rash, Tetter, Humors of 
all <inds, Chronic Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, and all di that have been established in the system for years. 

BEING PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR: THE ABOVE COMPLAINTS, ITS BLOOD -PURIFYING 
PROPERTIES ARE GREATER THAN ANY OTHER PREPARATION OF SARSAPARILLA. IT GIVES 
THE COMPLEXION A CLEAR AND HEALTHY COLOR, AND RESTORES THE PATIENT TO A 
STATE OF HEALTH AND PURITY. FOR PURIFYING THE BLOOD, REMOVING ALL CHRONIC 
CONSTITUTIONAL DISEASES ARISING FROM AN IMPURE STATE OF THE BLOOD, AND THE 
ONLY RELIABLE AND EFFECTUAL KNOWN REMEDY FOR THE CURE OF PAINS AND SWELL- 
INGS OF THE BONES, ULCERATIONS OF THE THROAT AND LEGS, BLOTCHES, PIMPLES ON THE 
peo AL a AND ALL SCALY ERUPTIONS OF THE SKIN, AND BEAUTIFYING THE 


HELMBOLD’S CATAWBA GRAPE PILLS, 


The most reliable PURGATIVE and CATHARTIC known, superseding Salts, Magnesia, &c., in Sick or Nerv- 
ous Headache, Jaundice, Indigestion, Constipation, Dyspepsia, Biliousness, Liver Complaints, General Debil- 
ity, &c. No nausea, no griping pains, but mild, pleasant, and safe in operation. 


The CATAWBA G PILLS are purely vegetable, being composed of Catawba Grape Juice and Fluid 
Extract Rhubarb. 


Beware of those cheap patent pills carelessly prepared by inexperienced persons, most of which contain 
either calomel, mercury, or other deleterious d 


rugs. F 
HELMBOLD’S GENUINE PREPARATIONS. Established upward of 20 years. Prepared by 


H. T, HELMBOLD, Practical and Analytical Chemist, 


594 Broadway, N.Y., and 104 South Tenth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS EVERY WHERE. 





Circulation, 130,000 copies. 


HARPER'S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR AUGUST, 1871, 


ConTENTS: 


CHILDREN OF THE SUMMER. 

ItLustRations. — Hibernating: — ‘Don't be 
afraid, Sonny.”—" God bless you !"—An Old Cam- 
jetenee. —Down.—The Gypsy Encampment. — 

he Gypsy Baby.—A Religious Vagabond. 

Se AND THE UNIFICATION OF 


Itiustrations, —Camillo Bensi di Cavour. — 
Military Academy at ‘lurin.—Rattazzi—Maxima 
d’Azelio.—Cavour, as Prime Minister, addressing 
the Chamber of Deputies.—Cavour at the Congress 
of Paris.—Napoleon and Cavour at Plombiéres.— 
Battle of Magenta.—Encounter of the King and 
Garibaldi at T'eano.—The King at the Death-Bed 
of Cavour.—The Funeral of Cavour.—The Iron 
Crown.—The King’s Entry into Venice.—Tomb 
of Cavour. 

LIFE IN CUBA. 

I.tustrations.—Fort Cabaiia, opposite Havana. 
~-The City and Harbor of Havana.— Volante on the 
Paseo.—The Calisero.—Street Scene in Havana.— 
Priests and Volunteer.—Chinese Fruit -Stand.— 
Catalan Volunteers.—Orange Seller.—Corn-Stalk 
Seller. — The Cathedral. —The Tacon Theatre.— 
Tablet to Coluambus.—Temple of San Cristobal.— 
Free Negro Hut.—Making Friends.—Plantation 
Live Stock.—In the Cane Field. 

MY CASTLE IN SPAIN. By Joun Hay. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON AND HIS FAMILY. 

In.ustrations.— Thomas Jefferson. — Martha 
Jefferson Randolph. — Monticello; the Western 
Front.—Fac-simile of Jefferson’s Marriage-License 
Bond.—Fac-simile of Portion of Original Draft of 
the Declaration of Independence. 

MIDSUMMER. 

UNCLE NATHAN’S CHARITY, 

THE AMERICAN BARON. By the Aurnoror “Tur 
Doner Cuup,” etc. 

Cuaptrer XXII. Advice rejected. 

Cuarrer XXIII. Caught in Ambush. 

Cuarter XXIV. Among the Brigands. 

Intustrations.—“ As for Dangaire, pouf! Dere 
is none.”—The Mélée.— “They saw a ruined 
House."—“* What is this for ?” 

THE TELEGRAPH AND THE STORM. By Prof. 
T. B. Maury. 

Inuvsrrations. — Prof. Hough's new Printing 
Barometer.—The Wreck of the Royal Charter on 
the Coast of Anglesea.—The Signal Office at Wash- 
ington.—Interior of Instrument-Room in Office 
of Chief Signal Officer.—Orographic Section of the 
American Lakes.—Sections of Green’s Standard 
Barometer. — Mean Annual Isobarometric Lines 
for the United States.—For Reading by Vernier. 
—Registration of the Height of Barometer and 
Thermometer.—The Meteorograph.—Wild’s Self- 
registering Barometer. — Draper’s Photographic 
Register of Barometer and Thermometers at New 
York, April 28, 1870.—Photograph of a Storm.— 
War-Department Weather-Map, April 8, 1871. 

MISS LANGTON’S PORTRAIT. 

ANNE FURNESS. By the Autuor or ‘*Manet's 
Proaress,” etc. 

MONA. 


A LETTER OF COLERIDGE’S. (Hiruerro Un- 
PUBLISHED.) 


SPECIMENS OF BOYS ABROAD. 
CONTRASTS. 

EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR’S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 
EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 


BAZAR. 
Harrer’s Macaztnr, One Year......$4 00 
Harper's Werkty, One Year...... 400 
Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harper's Magazine, Harrer’s WeEKty, and Harrer’s 
Bazar, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Werk1y, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsorisers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Maeazine 24 cents a year, for the Wrexty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the MaGazingz, or 20 cents for 
the Wrrxkty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Broturrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms For ApvERTISING IN Harper's Prrionicats. 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Harper’s Weekly.— Inside Pages, $150 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 


Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


NEW EDITIONS 


OF BOOKS 
Posrisuep By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


LOOMIS’S ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA. 12mo, 
Sheep, $1 25. 





ANTHON’S SMITH’S DICTIONARY OF ANTIQ- 
UITIES. 8vo, Sheep, $6 00. 


SMALLER HISTORY OF ROME. 16mo, Cloth, 
$1 00. 


CHARLES READE'S FOUL PLAY. 8vo, Paper, 
25 cents. 


CHARLES READE'S HARD CASH. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. 


BULWER'S LAST OF THE BARONS. 8vo, Paper, 
$1 00. pd 


MACDONALD'S GUILD COURT. 8vo, Paper, 50 cts. 
THE OGILVIES. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
ST. OLAVE'S. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 





te” Harrer & Broriuers will send either of the 





above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 
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FACETIZ. 
Ir oe sets ge ex- 
7 more than a qt 
many uncles do. 


——_—~——_.. 
ASaneunve Srecoiation. 
# calls 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 


“TO 
| iN|| bs 


itself the Artery,” says a |i 


contemporary, “‘in the 

of pushing its circulation.” 
Yet success will all depend 
upon whether it is carried 
on in the right vein. The 
eg s outho of 
e Artery will, of course, 
be what one would dub 
(b)leading articles. 


——————_>—__—— 
A Garrrat Fettow—The 
of a million. 





DRAWING. 
“Oan you w at all, 
oung man?” Uncle 
phael of an applicant for 
private instruction. 
“ Oh 
e candidate.’ “ 


t 
ten years of age I could * 
dra 


o 

w beer, cider, or a sled 
up a hill; at twelve, a truck 
loaded with cab’ ; at 
fifteen, a prize in a lottery ; 
at t an inf : 





and at twenty, a bill of ex- 
change. were an act- 
or, I reckon I could draw 
the largest kind of a house ; 
but T'm going to.bea teach- 

ave to be con- 


—the bigger the better.” 

“Well, you may draw up 
a chair and sit down,” 
Uncle Raphael ; “‘ you'll do 
for a beginner.’ 


—_—_~——— 

“Tux Hovr or Nemp”’— 
You can not help knowin 
it, for when it does come it 
is sure to strike one, 


———— > 

The following is told of 
a young society gentleman 
who uated from Har- 
vard, Ontheexaminationin 
physics he was asked,“ Mr. 
——, what planets were 
known to the ancients?” 

“* Well, Sir,” he respond- 
ed, “‘ there were Venus and 
Jupiterand” (after a pause), 
“I think, the earth, but I’m 
not quite certain.” 


——_————————_ 
Tur Pirrian Srame—A 
font of type. 


~~ 
FOLK IN THE MOON. 
On a recent moonlight 
night a mother had the fol- 
lowing observation made to 
her by her son, “It maun 
be a’ nonsense, mither, 
about there being folk i’ 
the moon.” 
“ What way, my man?” 
“Ou, because how could 
they crush themselves the- 
gither when it’s only half- 


moon? 

“ Maybe the folk are like 
8py-glasses, and shut them- 
selves in,” said mamma, 

ning. 


a - 
EMBLEMS OF— 
Glory—No arms, no legs, 
and no relations. 
Virtwe—A diamond neck- 


e 
Time—A set of false teeth. 
Humility—Shaking hands 
with your baker. half 


Charity — Nickel 
dimes at a collection. 
Resignation—Keeping five 
servants instead of seven. 
Religion—Having a pew 
= letting the servants fill 


t. 
Consolation—I hereby give 
and bequeath. 
Hope—Bill at six months. 
Love—Soothing-sirup.* 
Youth—Gaudy neck-tics. 
Truth—A horse-dealer. 





es, considerabj®,” 





AWKWARD SCENE AT A DINNER-PARTY. 


UNCONVENTIONAL Host (who has completely forgotten his wife’s instructions as to who was to pair off with whom). “‘Oh—a—Dinner’s Ready, Gentlemen. 
No Ceremony, I beg. Take down whom you Please!” 
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DREADFUL INCIDENT IN A RISING SUBURB, 


BuT WHY THE DICKENS DID HE NOT MANAGE TO KEEP CLEAR OF THE 


IT WAS VERY ELEGANT OF YOUNG WHATSHISNAME TO SO GRACEFULLY ACKNOWL- 
HEELBARROW? 


EDGE THE SALUTATION OF THE TWO YOUNG Misses THINGEMBOB. 





i 
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PATERFAMILIAS (with his family at a country inn). “Have you any West India Pickles, Waiter?” 
one “We've not, Sor.” ‘ , 
>ATERFAMILIAS. “No Hot Pickles of any Description?” 

Pappy. “No; shure they’re all Cowld, Sor.” 








*ArRY. “ Well, yer see, he’s such a Cad! 





yy assault 7 
Whether Hebe was really 
the daughter of Jupiter and 
Juno; and if so, how could 
She-be ? 


performed 
Whether Mecenas, so 
highly famed for his coun- 
tenance of Virgil, ever drew 
the Latin poet’s portrait ? 
ether the Groves of 
Academus were on the site 
now occupied by the Groves 


of Blarney 

‘Whether the small band 
that accompanied Aineas 
on ‘his erings in Italy 
was a quartette band, or 
whether, in consequence of 
the e ted length of 
march, it was a band adapt- 
ed for promenade concerts ? 

Whether the hundred 
hands of Briareus were ever 
known to strike at once? 


— he wanted to wag his 

Whether Diana’s partial- 
ity for the chase rendered 
her so chaste? 

Whether the fact of the 
cynic ea living in a 

him to try and 

make a butt of every one? 

Whether the Dryads ever 
got wet? 
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The young lady whose 
feelings were “all worked 
up” has ordered a fresh 
supply. 


————————— 

An experienced dark 
nurse says: ‘It isn’t much 
trouble to take care o’ sick 
pussens ; most on ’em don’t 
want any thing, and if they 
do, they don’t get it.” 


—_—_<___— 
ConsuGat REFiEcTion.—A 
woman with two heads may 


be found to be attractive. 
But conceive, says Mr. 
Phunky, a wife having two 
tongues! Woe betide the 
husband who yields to her 


N attractiveness. 


——_—_~——_— 
Wrestitine = Exrraorpi- 
NARyY.—Those who wish to 
een Time will succeed b; 
seizing him by the foreloc 
rather than about the waste. 


—_—_—~.—_— 
It has rained so hard at 
Milwaukee forfour months 
the children bo 


rm 
‘are web-footed. 
——_~»——_ 

Why .is buttermilk like 
something which never 
happened ?— Because ___ it 
hasn’t a curd (occurred). 

—_—. 


Grounp-Bart—Advertise- 
ments on the pavement. 
——_—_.—___ 


You can’t get blood from 


“ ee but you can get 


money from a brick. 
SRE 
What is the difference be- 
tween a rhododendron and 
a cold apple-dumpling? 
(Perfectly obvious, and yet 
nobody ever guesses it).— 
hy, of course, the one is 
a rhododendron, and the 
other is a cold apple-dump- 
ling. 





Bos. “I say, ’Arry, ’ow is it yer don’t ’it it off with Tom Wright?” 

He’s always talkin’ rot about Men- 
tal Culture, and that sorter thing, yer know, and yer never ’ear of ’is bein’ in 
Debt, or gettin’ Tight—or doin’ any think Manly, yer see!” 














